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NEWS WEEK. 
VERMANY at 
resistance in the 
summoned to a conference 
the policy could not be continued if only for financial 
reasons. Public opinion in Germany expects, however, 
that there should be at least something to show in return 


OF THE 
Ee 
last 
Ruhr. 


decided to cease passive 
The heads of the States 
decided unanimously that 


has 


for surrender—for instance, amnesty and _ repatriation 
for all the deported persons. Dr. Stresemann has 
actually been threatened with assassination if he should 


give way unconditionally. But what is the alternative 
to the disappearance of the Stresemann Cabinct ? Only 
too probably the alternative would be a dictatorship 
from the extreme Right. Chaos would then be certain, 
for the Right more strongly opposed than the 
other parties to France. 

. . a * 

The Berlin correspondent of the Times says that in 
the general belicf a dictatorship would go down before 
the forees of disorder. There would be complete dis- 
integration. Franee would be further off than ever 
from reparations, and the world from peace. Meanwhile, 
Dr. Stresemann’s only suggested condition for surrender 


is even 


is that the integrity of the Reich must be recognized. 
That point is made in the official proclamation 
announcing the end of passive resistance. In_ practice 
Germany is not strong enough to insist on anything. 
Thus France has “won” in the Ruhr. If she will 
recognize that the real issue Is to get money from 
Germany we can now all get to work. Much harm 
has been done; the German capacity to pay has been 


enormously reduced; but it is still open to the Allies 
by a policy of reason and tolerance to get some money 
after all. Will France make this possible ? Will she 
show the way ? 





How near Germany is to a break-up from internal 
shocks is proved by the appointment of a dictator in 
Bavaria. Herr Gustay von Kahr has become “ State 
Commissar of Public Order,’? which no doubt means a 
dictatorship. He is a friend of General Ludendorff and 
of Prince Rupprecht. He has issued a proclamation 
that he will suppress any resistance with an iron hand. 
It is rumoured that the Bavarian connected 
somehow with the Separatist vision of a Rhinc-Danube 


move is 


State. It is conccivable that the Bavarian Monarchists 
would fight for a great new monarchy, but one cannot 


see a Bavarian prince consenting to reign over a small 
new Rhine State under French Yet 
French newspapers think such a strange thing possible. 


sufferance. some 


ae ¥ * 
Last Sunday, M. Poincaré continued his series of 
Sunday speeches. This time the seene was Lorraine. 


from the principle of 
>in which M. Poincaré 


The speeches revealed no change 


** Pay or we Stay,” but one passage 


seemed to admit that French policy is tremendously 
expensive is worth quoting : 
‘It is Germany herself who has exhausted our long paticuece 


and shown us the need for measures of constraint. Let no one 
talk, then, of a militarisiie France who would take pleasure in high- 
sounding expeditions. France, who spends every day millions on 
account of Germany, cannot, whatever she does or whatever she 
wishes to do, go on longer making these advances, which are ruining 
her; she cannot anv longer interrupt the work of reconstruction 
in her devastated villages and leave without shelter the cruelly 
tried populations. She has already paid more than one hundred 
milliards instead of Germany, and Germany would have 


become 
finally accustomed to this unjust and paradoxical state of things 


if we had not roused in her again the feeling that she has been 
defeated.” 
That is just it. The unarmed people are defeated by 
the armed people, and so France “ wins.” But all that 
leaves untouched the real problem, which is how to 
extract money from Germany. 

* a ok - 


The papers of Thursday mnced that the Conference 
of Ambassadors had come to a wholly unexpected decision 
with regard to the Italo-Greck Dispute. The Conference 
requires that the whole sum of £500,000 lodged in the 
Swiss National Bank shall Greece to Italy, 
This cuts out the Permanent Court of altogether, 
It will be remembered that with the approvel the 
Council of the League of Nations the Permancnt Court 
was to determine ihe from Greece 
ation for the Janina massacre, the £500,000 
maximum amount. Evidently Lord Crewe 
to what } Ambassadors have j 
but he was overruled. The 
that the supreme consideration w the 
matter out of the way, and delay attri- 
buted to Greece in conducting the inquiry was allege 
But is really settled if. as is 
few we go 


anno 


paid by 
Justice 
of 
amount duc as repar- 
being a 
ated to 
just decided, 


appare ntly the 


hesit 


agrce his fcllow 


majority ight 


as to get vw hole 


some culpable 
nothing 
det 

political convenicnee has been 
be fully guilty 


justification. 
suggested by the 
press on Thursday, 
ferred to a judicial process. 


ails available when 


pre- 


Greece may 


but that is just what we want to know for certain. We 
must say that the hurried subordination of the judicial 
solution to a diplomatic decision s . arrived at 
causes us much misgiving. 


* * « * 


That political conditions are to-day in an unprecedented 





state of flux is a commonplace, but one can hardly 
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imagine a more vivid illustration of this fact than that 
the whole system of government in one of the most 
ancient of the nations was changed on July 5th last, 
from dependence te autonomy, almost without so 
much as a passing paragraph in the Press of the world. 
It is only now, when the inevitable consequences of this 
change are beginning to be felt, that Egyptian affairs are 
coming into prominence. July 5th was the date on which 
British martial law ended. Egypt had been under 
British military control for nearly nine years. True a 
system of civilian Egyptian administration had 
been built up, but each Egyptian official had a British 
“adviser with whom the real power lay. Now sud- 
denly, with a stroke of the pen, this position is entirely 
changed. British officials are now, in fact as well as in 
theory, only the advisers of the Egyptians, and under the 
recent Forcign Officials’ Compensation law they will 
almost all have left in four years time. 

* * * * 

It will be remembered that in order that he might 
take part in this régime Zaghlul Pasha was 
released, nominally on grounds of health, from his 
intcrament at Gibraltar. 
and on Thursday, the 20th, launched the campaign of 
his Wafd Party for the coming elections to the first 
independent Egy;tiin Parliament. 
ordinary how beneficial the return to political life has 
been to the Pasha’s health. It has been remarked that 
he has immediately undertaken a programme of speeches, 
interviews and demonstrations which would stagger 
an American President. Unfortunately it is difficult to 
sce how this activity, which in other circumstances 
might have been considered the patriotic effort of an 
old man to serve his country, can benefit Egypt in any 
conceivable way. His speeches contain the most illogical 
abuse of this country. 

7 * * ° 

We are far from admiring the policy of the late Govern- 
ment towards Egypt, and there are many things that 
Zaghlul might have said which it would be hard for an 
Englishman to answer. But he now denounces every- 
thing British from the Declaration of February, 1922, 
to the more recent setting up of the Constitution ; liberty 
has been destroyed—the Press stifled—the Budget 
burdened for the benefit of foreigners—the British still 
interfere in internal affairs—KEgyptian Ministers abroad 
are controlled from the British Wafd 
Party can make no compromise with those who accepted 
the Declaration. It is expected that Zaghlul will get a 
majority at the coming clections. We shall then have 
an opportunity of secing what he proposes to do. If he 
rejects the Declaration, then he must reject the Kingdom 
and Constitution which depend upon it. Of course 
Zaghlul knows as well as anyone, and perhaps better, 
that some measure of British protection is essential for 
Egypt if she is not to become the plaything of one of 
the Mediterranean Powers. His present attitude is 
almost certainly but a vote-catching expedient, but it 
is a reckless and iniquitous one, and it augurs ill for 


new 


Embassies—the 


Egyptian self-government. 
* ad : ba 

There are signs that developments of a remarkable 
kind are to be expected in Turkey. Mustapha Kemal 
has suddenly begun to talk about “* democratic republics ” 
and about “the internal development of Turkey not 
being finished.” 
theory by the Grand National Assembly, which is 
invested with full executive, judicial and _ legislative 
powers, and in practice by Kemal Pasha, with the title 
of Ghazi, and his followers of the Popular Party. This 
is obviously only a temporary arrangement, and some 
definite form of Government must be worked out, 


At the moment Turkey is ruled in | 





Zaghlul is now back in Egypt, | 


It is indeed extra- | 


| right. 


| their 








especially in view of the resumption of Turkey’s relations 
with the Powers. But what has disturbed the Turkish 
Press is the problem of what Kemal’s position will be 
if Turkey becomes a republic. Only too obviously he 
will become its first President. Now Presidents, especially 
“first Presidents,” do one of two things. They fall 
quietly out of political life and become the “ Grand Old 
Men ” of their particular movement, or they very soon 
stop being President and become “ King,” “ Emperor,” 
“* Protector” or “ Sultan,” as the case may be. And 
this, there is an uneasy feeling, is much more “ in the 
Kemal tradition.” 
* * * * 

The curious story of the American State owned and 
managed merchant fleet is evidently by no means fully 
told. The central fact seems to be that the fleet is 
at present losing some £10,000,000 a year of public 
money. Hence the comprchensible anxiety on the part 
of the Government to settle the matter in some way 
or other. But once again the Executive has : 
headed back by its legal officer, the Attorney-General. 
A plan had been evolved by which the Government 
was to work the ships by means of subsidiary com- 
panies and be the chief shareholder in the companies. 
But Mr. Daugherty, as the guardian of the will of Congress, 
has found that that expressed will is that the ships must 
be worked by the Government till they are sold out- 
Purchasers, however, do not seem 
Mr. Coolidge is faced with one of his first ** problems.” 

* * * * 


been 


very eager. 


We greatly regret to record a mining disaster which 
occurred on Tuesday morning at the Redding Colliery, 
near Falkirk. The collapse of a barricr which separated 
No. 23 pit from an old flooded pit admitted a torrent of 
water. The water rushed through the workings and 
imprisoned more than sixty men. By heroic efforts 
twenty-one men were rescued on Tuesday from a disused 
air-shaft where they had sought safety. Three bodies 
were recovered. There were some poignant incidents. 
A father was able to telephone to his imprisoned son 
who reported that the water was up to his waist. There 
is little hope of saving more lives. 

* * * m* 

The concerted effort of various industries during the 
past fortnight to demand some form of Protection 
has been very noticeable. The demand comes not only 
from agriculture but from the wool industry at Bradford, 
where it is said that French competition can no longer 
be borne, and from the silk, leather, and other 
trades. The Safeguarding of Industrics Act, of course, 
affords an excuse for a reassuring argument that there 
is no attempt to revive the Free Trade and Protectionist 
controversy, as such. All that is asked for is a reasonable 
measure of security such as the framers of the Act foresaw 
might be necessary. All the Protectionists are 
again pricking up their ears, if not optimistically raising 
heads. The Liberal Party is, of course, quick 
to see an opportunity to improve its position. It remem- 
bers that politicians who have supported Protection have 
always suffered for it, and it knows that there are no more 
telling cries in the constituencies than “ Cheap Food” 
and “ Low Prices.” The Asquithian Liberals are pre- 
paring a Free Trade campaign for the autumn. All 
these facts deserve most careful attention. 

* * * * 


lace 


samic, 


For our part we are convinced Free Traders, and if 
we were asked to point to a single fact which contradicts 
all the propaganda of the Tariff Reformers in former 
years we should choose the fact that the accumulated 
wealth which Great Britain lent to her Allies ultimately 
enabled us to win the War. At the same time, as we 


have repeatedly admitted, we should always be willing 
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a e_—_ 5 F 
to pay a price for an object which was proved to be 


necessary. For example, though we believe that every 
form of tariff is an obstacle to freedom of exchange— 
and by freedom of exchange Great Britain has always 
prospered—we would consent to the imposition of tariffs 
yoved necessary for the conservation of industries 
essential to our national safety. For the same reason 
we would, of course, acknowledge the necessity of meeting 
a really clear demand from the Dominions that we 


should grant them a system of preference. 
. x * x * 


We do not ourselves think that preferential tariffs 
would be profitable in the long run to anyone, but we 
should, of course, regard them as beyond the range of 
dispute if the alternative were the estrangement of the 
Dominions. We need only add that, from our point 
of view, subsidies would always be less objectionable than 
tariffs for home industries. A subsidy can be quickly 
removed if necessary and it does not set up all the 
complications of a tariff. Subject to these reservations 
we feel bound to support, as we have always done, the 
principle of Free Trade. We sincerely hope that the 
Unionist Party will not allow itself, through lethargy or 
carelessness, to be placed in the position of seeming to 
be indifferent either to the economic conditions upon 
which British prosperity was built up or to the natural 
demand of the people that the cost of living shall not 
be artificially increased. 

* * * * 

The sad tale of the boilermakers’ strike is not yet 
nded. It may be remembered that the strike, which 
began over five months ago, was occasioned not by the 
usual breakdown in negotiations between employers and 
employed, but by the refusal of the Boilermakers’ Union 
to abide by the agreement which the Federation of 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades Unions (of which 
the Boilermakers’ Society is one of the chief members) 
had come to with the employers. The boilermakers 
have taken an absolutely uncompromising attitude from 
start to finish, and have been expelled from the Federa- 
tion. They number some ten thousand, and it is cal- 
culated that the refusal of these ten thousand key men 
to work under the agreed conditions has thrown out of 
employment at least another sixty thousand. It has led, 
of course, to an enormous expenditure in poor relief, and 
toa loss in wages amounting to some £3,000,000. Besides, 
orders in the shipbuilding trade were beginning to come 
in and employment would not, it is said, have been 
particularly bad had the industry been in normal running 
order. As it is, most of these orders have had to go 


clsewhere, and are now lost. 
x * * x 


The Church Congress opened at Plymouth on Tuesday, 
when the Bishops of Exeter and Truro delivered their 
Presidential addresses. A significant part of the Bishop 
of Exeter’s address was an interesting plea for a better 
understanding of the countryman as distinguished from 
the townsman. The real enemies of the Church, as he 
suggested, are born in the ferment of the towns, and are 
not to be found among the much less articulate inhabitants 
of the countryside. We are glad that this subject was 
brought forward as we feel sure that many of the assem- 
blies and conferences of Church people are in danger of 
estranging their natural and supporters. The 
tural voice is seldom heard in ecclesiastical discussions, 


allies 


yet our own strong impression is that rural populations 
throughout the country disapprove of every sort of tam- 
pering with the principles of the Reformation. 
* x * * 
On Friday, the 21st, Mr. Howard Carter lectured on 
thie discovery of the Tomb of Tutankhamen. Many 
people do not perhaps realize that the work at Thebes 














has only begun and that it is estimated that it will 
take at least two or three years to remove all the precious 
objects from the tomb. Then and only then will be 
completed this strange and tragic story of the spoliation 
of one civilization by another—the appropriation of 
the most sacred relics that mark one of the supreme 
points of one epoch of human greatness to serve as the 
museum specimens of another. Not indeed that there 
is room for protest. Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Carter 
were but instruments of a natural law which it would 
be futile to attempt to suspend. Mr. Carter told his 
audience that the chief lesson of the discovery was that 
the world had not progressed in artistic achievement 
since the era of the XVIII. Egyptian Dynasty. But 
if the tomb is to show us that all is vanity, is it not by 
the reflection that those gorgeous trappings and ample 
provisions which were buried with the young king to 
ease his passage to another world have, in fact, but secured 
him a posthumous fame in this ? 
x * * x 

The Times of Monday published some _ interesting 
information about the reconstruction of Tube railway 
stations in London. Piccadilly Circus station is to be 
rebuilt so as to make it possible to deal with the extra- 
ordinary growth in passenger traffic. In 1907, the year 
when the station was opened, it was used by 1,500,000 


passengers. Last year the number of passengers was 
18,000,000. The new station will be oval in shape, 


with a ring of subways like those at the Bank station. 
These subways will be open to the public for crossing 
the Cireus in safety. Three escalators will serve the 
Bakerloo Tube and three the Piccadilly Tube. Fifteen 
turnstiles will be installed in the booking hall for the 
purpose of avoiding queues. At the Oxford Circus 
station, the Bakerloo and the Central London stations, 
which are at present separate, will be merged into one. 
At Tottenham Court Road the Hampstead line station 
and the Central London station, which are at present 
separate, will also be merged into one. 
a ** o * 

We desire to draw the special attention of our readers 
to the article on ‘* A Go-as-you-please Church,” by the 
Bishop of Durham. It is a clear and valuable 
expression of the “‘ Broad Church” view. That view is 
that, though the policy and practice of comprehension 
and inclusion, and of “the liberty of prophesying,” to 
use Jeremy Taylor’s famous phrase, can hardly be carried 
too far in the matter of doctrine and opinion, it cannot be 
wisely or justly applied to the services of the Church. 
And for this very good reason. A congregation cannot 
express their differences at the same time, and in the 
same Church. In order that English Christians should 
enjoy the benefits of common worship, the Book of 
Common Prayer was drawn up on a basis of fair compro- 


most 


mise. It was designed to be an expression of Christian 
good intent in which all could join. To say that this 


the interests of 
unity and peace, as the Bishop of Durham does, is not, 


compromise must be maintained in 


however, to derogate from the noble principle of compre- 
hending all who desire to be comprehended within the 
Anglican Church. His is merely a plea for seemliness and 
good order in the Church services, and for preventing 
individual clergymen from using that freedom of doctrine, 
which we all desire they should enjoy, in such a way as 
to deprive large portions of their congregations of the 
privileges of common worship under the Book of Common 
Prayer. 
% * * * 
Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. July §, 
1928; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Wednesday 102 4; 
Thursday week, 102%; @ year ago, 99;. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


FRANCE’S DILEMMA. 
HE German Premiers have agreed with the Central 
Government, most wisely as we think, that 
passive resistance in the Ruhr must cease. The French 
Government have thus in appearance secured a triumph 
for their policy, but it is in appearance only. Their real 
difficulties are about to begin. We say this with no 
bitterness towards France, and with no desire to see her 
in trouble. For the very reason that we wish well to 
France, and want to see her just claims justly fulfilled, 
we cannot pretend that things are other than they are. 
If we take stock of the present position and then compare 
it with the position in which France stood last January, 
the losses to which she has been put by the occupation 
of the Ruhr cannot but be regarded with amazement by 
lookers-on, and with deep anxicty by Frenchmen capable 

of understanding a political balance-sheet. 

We will put the chief items of the account side by side, 
and let our readers judge whether our opinion is substan- 
tiated. At the end of last year France retained in essen- 
tials the almost unanimous support of the British people. 
A portion of our public was, no doubt, critical in certain 
matters, but this did not prevent a general confidence in 
the good intentions of France. Look at the situation 
now. Except for a small section of the nation, who in 
effect hold that the French Government can do no wrong, 
this confidence has been shattered. 

There has also arisen an idea that France is coldly 
indifferent to British feeling, and will make not the 
slightest sacrifice of her own views in order to meet our 
strongest wishes. Rather, our wishes and hopes are 
treated with disdain. When we tried to meet France by 
an offer, probably the most generous that has ever been 
made by one nation to another, she received that offer 
with something like contempt. It was cither ignored or 
else explained away as so hopelessly inadequate as to be 
unworthy of attention ! 

To say that the action of the French Government was 
resented here would be to use language quite inadequate 
to the occasion. If our people had not felt that the 
situation was too serious to allow amour propre to be 
considered even for a moment there would have been an 
outburst of indignation in England which would have 
surprised the world. The British think—rightly, no 
doubt—that national pride is apt to become a vice ; but 
all the same we are still at heart a proud people. But 
enough on this point. The essential thing to note is that 
public confidence in the present French Government 
has been destroyed, 

The occupation ef the Ruhr both as a matter of policy 
and because of the ruthless way in which it has been 
carried out, is strongly opposed by almost every section 
of the community. Liberals, whether led by Mr. Asquith 
or Mr. Lloyd George, are unanimous in condemning it. 
The Labour Party regards it with abhorrence. The 
Unionist Party is in a sense divided on the matter, but 
we cannot doubt that the majority of Unionists are 
opposed to the policy and action of the French Govern- 
ment. They are not any more Pro-German than they 
ever were, but they are not now Pro-French. Even 
those who are most distrustful of the Germans and most 
anxious to pamish them, and who are most desirous to 
support France, have no thought of opposing Mr. Baldwin 
and his policy of firm opposition to what France is doing 
in Germany. We cannot pretend to regard France as 
still our Ally when in regard to the casus foederis she is 
taking action which is not only independent but excites 
our strong disapproval. There is not a suggestion 





ee 


among even the most eager friends of France that Mr 
Baldwin’s Government is to be opposed in Parliament 
or forced to change its policy towards France. 

If French opinion is unwise enough to take the line 
that no substantial loss is sustained in forfeiting the 
confidence and good will of the British people, let her 
face and examine the hard facts of the situation as a 
whole. _ The avowed object of France is to obtain 
reparations from Germany. But will anyone venture 
to say that Germany, bled white financially by the 
struggle in the Ruhr, is in a better position to find money 
by the thousand million sterling than she was nine 
months ago? Is the Ruhr, with its silent mines, smoke. 
less chimneys and its sullen, half-starved, revengefully. 
minded people, a better place from which to get coal 
and iron and cash than it was last January? Only 
if debts are easier to collect from bankrupts, into whose 
hearts the iron of hate and despair has entered, than 
from men with some hope of recovery. Can France 
possibly say that her reparation prospects are brighter? 

Next, consider the situation of France in her domestic 
affairs, for the effects of phantom and barren victories 
like that which she has just won cannot be evaded, 
Let her look at the value of the frane now, and then 
recall the figure of December 31st, 1922. That tells 
her financial situation more plainly than words. 

It is nonsense to talk about hostile operators and 
foreign conspiracies to keep the franc down. Such 
influences, if they existed, could not resist the far 
stronger desire to keep the france as high as possible, 
The foreign exchanges do not lie, they are not chimeras. 
They register the exact opinions of the traders and 
financiers of the world, men whose minds turn on money, 
not on high policy. Their diagnosis of the economic 
position of France is not favourable. How could it be! 
The hope of getting reparations from Germany in a 
reasonable time has faded to almost nothing. France 
in her folly rejected Britain’s offer to let her off half her 
debt, and who knows whether that offer will ever be 
renewed ? 

America watches and waits for her money with a 
hard face and with the unanswerable comment, “If 
France is rich enough to keep a million of men under 
arms, to subsidize her Polish and Little Entente Allies, 
to reject the British compromise on the Debt, and to 
waste her opportunities of getting cash out of Germany, 
she must be rich enough to pay us in full.” 

And all the time France is borrowing and printing 
paper money and spending money like water to ruin 
the industries of the Ruhr and to make Germany pooret 
than she was before! The financial side of the Ruhr 
policy has never been told to France or to the world, 
but it may in some measure be guessed. France has 
a vast and growing army on German soil. What does 
that mean in daily expenditure ? 

What of the future? What will France do next? 
How does she propose to get out of the Ruhr imbroglio? 
How will she deal with a status lymphaticus on the Rubt 
which may prove far more embarrassing than passive 
resistance? What proposals is she going to make to 
us and her other Allics as to a new way of getting 
reparations out of Germany, for the initiative now rests 
with her? Finally, what proposals is she going to make 
to Britain and to the United States as to the payment 
of her debts? We are both waiting, and not too patiently, 
for here, again, the initiative is with her. These questions 
are so embarrassing to France and so menacing that we 
shall not discuss them further. To do so might seem 
to suggest a hostility towards France, which has no exist- 
ence. We want nothing so little as to seem to be 


exulting in her difficulties and dangers, 
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A GO-AS-YOU-PLEASE CHURCH. 
By THE Bisuor or DuRHAM. 


REFORMED church which is also episcopal might 
A seem of all reformed churches the most stable in 
doctrine and orderly in discipline, and it is the case that, in 
the earlier stages of its history, the Church of England was 
accustomed to lay great stress on its superiority over the 
other reformed churches, which were (save for the distant 
Church of Sweden) non-episcopal in these very particulars. 
In the bold phrase of South it was “ the glory and 
strength of the Reformation.” But times have changed 
with the Church of England, and now a passionate 
insistence on Episcopacy, as essential to the very being 
of a Christian church, commonly goes along with a frank 
repudiation of discipline. The latest version of the 
“ Anglo-Catholic ” claim is for nothing less than a com- 
plete paralysis of discipline, a demand all the more 
singular, and all the more vehemently pressed, because 
it is advanced in the name of “ Catholic” principles, 
The Church of England, it is urged, in effect if not in 
so many words, shall cease to be in any sense a teaching 
church, its discipline shall be frankly cancelled, and in 
fact it shall become what can only be described as a 
“ go-as-you-please ” church, in which a naked individual- 
ism expresses itself in an Asiatic luxuriance of rites and 
ceremonies, and doctrine is as elastic as worship. 

When the “ National Assembly” again 
itself in November to the business of Prayer-book revision, 
it will not be the fault of the Anglo-Catholics if the issue 
at stake is not clearly perceived. The Chairman of the 
Congress, which arrested so much public attention last 
summer, has reissued with additions the letters which 
he wrote to the Morning Post, and everybody can now, 
at the small cost of one shilling, provide himself with 
an authoritative version of the Anglo-Catholic demand. 
The crisp decisiveness which marks the Bishop of Zanzi- 
har’s pronouncements disconcerts the more timorous 
or more prudent of his followers, but any specific repudia- 
tion of his statements is significantly absent. His 
pamphlet In Defence of the English Catholic may be 
accepted as the programme of the party. 

The Bishop tells us that “* Anglo-Catholics are only 
asking that the English Bishops should recognize their 
teaching as a legitimate interpretation of the Anglican 
formularies.” ‘* What they ask for,” he says, “ is official 
recognition.” ‘‘ They claim definitely that their dogmatic 
position be stamped as legitimate by the English Bishops 
to-day.” When it is pointed out that both their practice 
and the doctrinal assumptions on which it rests are dis- 
allowed by the laws of the Church of England, and cannot 
even by the most complaisant casuistry be reconciled 
with the formularies which the English clergy are solemnly 
pledged to use, the Bishop answers that there is no such 
thing as “ a consistent body of theology that can properly 
be called the peculiar teaching of the Church of England,” 
that the Anglican formularies are patient of any meaning 
which the clergy may choose to place on them, that the 
legal subscriptions of the clergy are well known to possess 
no binding force, that the Bishops are aware of this 
when they, in circumstances of the utmost solemnity, 
receive these subscriptions from those whom they ordain 
and institute, and that, in fact, the Church of England 
Has No independent existence at all. It is not, he insists, 
“an entity, an individual entity, apart from all other 
like societies.” It cannot determine the doctrine of its 
own officers, or the modes of public worship in its own 


hurche — ‘ . 

Ciurenes, Accordingly, the Anglo-Catholics demand 

6 tad . Pi . ° 
ireegom of action. The laws and rubrics which 

Prescribe the rites and ceremonies of the Church of 


England arc to be cancelled, and the clergy shall be 


addresses 


absolutely free to determine for themselves what shall be 
the type of teaching and the form of worship in the 
parish churches. The Bishop is far from desiring any 
special privilege for his own party. A similar liberty 
is to be conceded to other Anglicans, and a state of 
unchecked individualism is to be allowed within the 
National Church. “ It seems to me that in these matters 
(1.¢., illegal devotions) we ought to seek liberty of action, 
None should have these rites foreed upon them: no 
faithful communicant, regular at Mass, should be deprived 
of them if they are found spiritually useful. And we 
all should learn to ‘live and let live.” The Bishop 
Is convinced that this orgy of individualism will work 
out to the ultimate victory of ‘ Catholicism ” : 


“When I say that Auglo-Catholics are only asking that the 
English Bishops should recognize their teaching as a legitimate 
interpretation of the Anglican formularies, I do not mean that I 
wish to see three or four alternative religions under the auspices 
of our Bishops. Catholicism can ultimately have no rival, in the 
nature of the case. But as things are to-day we have first to obtain 
recognition, and then commend our gospel to men’s consciences : 
there is no other way open to us.” 


a little difficult to follow, but its broad 
enough. The Church of England is to 
cease to be a teaching, or an ordered church, wielding 


The process is 
result is clear 


authority over its own officers, and is to become a “ go-as- 
you-please * church without authorized teaching or en- 
forceable discipline. That is the Anglo-Catholic demand 
as formulated by the Chairman of the Albert Hall Con- 
gress; and that is the issue which underlies Prayer-book 
revision. Will the National Assembly concede this 
demand ? j 

There is unquestionably a deep and widely-distributed 
desire to conciliate the Anglo-Catholics. It is felt that 
the religious situation in the country is such that almost 
any concessions are not too great if unity of purpose and 
policy could be secured. Outside the church the public 
feeling is hostile to every attempt to enforce discipline, 
Men of the world affect to be very contemptuous of 
ecclesiastical differences. Clear thinking and firm action 
are distasteful to modern democracies. Moreover, the 
practical convenience of yielding to the Anglo-Catholic 
demand would be obviously considerable. The Gordian 
knot of Anglican discipline would be cut by simply 
legalizing everything. The National Church would 
become merely an aggregate of diversely-ordered con- 
gregations, in which both harmony of teaching and 
uniformity of worship would be unknown. They would 
be replaced by a kaleidoscopic confusion of individual 
preferences. 

Two conditions, however, would appear to be requisite 
before the ideal of a ‘‘ go-as-you-please ” church could 
be realized in England. First, the parishioners must 
acquiesce in the complete annihilation of their legal 
rights, and, next, the clergy must tolerate one another. 
It is, however, plain enough that neither 
conditions can be counted upon. Long-suffering as the 
parishioners have shown themselves to be, it would be 
foolish to assume that their patience is inexhaustible. 
The Anglo-Catholics live so much in a world of their own 
that they do not often realize how repugnant to the 
English laity their whole conception of Christianity 
really is. If the acquiescence of the people is improbable, 
the mutual tolerance of the clergy is hardly less so. The 
Anglo-Catholic aggression is already rekindling the 


of these 





dormant fires of controversy. The consciences of zealots 
are not easily “‘ brought to hecl.” indi- 
vidualism involves confusion and conflict in the church 
In both alike order is the shield 


Unchecked 


as surely as in the State. 
of liberty as well as the restraint of licence, 

It has ever been the boast of the Church of England 
that beyond other churches it permitted in its members 
a large liberty of opinion, Its formularies were conceived 
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in a spirit of generous comprehensiveness. The authors 
of the Thirty-nine Articles, wrote Fuller in the midde of 
the seventcenth century, “did prudently prediscover 
that differences in judgments would unavoidably happen 
in the church, and were loath to unchurch any, and drive 
them off from an ecclesiastical communion for petty 
differences, which made them pen the Articles in com- 
prehensive words to take ia all who, differing in the 
branches, meet in the root of the same religion.” This 
generous liberty in matters of religious opinion, however, 
has gone along with insistence on a rigid uniformity in 
ceremonial. The last has in a sense conditioned the 
first, for the Mind of the Church is more authoritatively 
uttered in the ceremonial than in the preaching. “ It 
is the unity of the ceremonial,” wrote Archbishop Temple 
in 1598, “that makes the toleration of diversity of 
opinion possible.” The Anglo-Catholics, by breaking the 
ceremonial laws of the Church of England, are forcing 
doctrinal issues into the foreground, and endangering 
the traditional liberty of theological opinion. 


THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE, 


— time that the Imperial Conference meets in 

London it attracts more interest than the time 
before ; it is continually growing in esteem and useful- 
ness. Never before, however, has the Conference hap- 
pened to have such adventitious importance as it has 
to-day. It meets in a world of men harassed by dis- 
appointment. Immediately after the War we all hoped 
that the fabric of international society would be quickly 
repaired, but we now know that the repairs have yet 
to be done, and just because attempts so far have failed 
the problem is to that extent the more formidable. 
We deliberately speak of the condition of the world in 
general because it is the greatest possible mistake to 
imagine that on this occasion or ever in the future the 
Imperial Conference will discuss exclusively what in 
the old days used to be called “ Colonial affairs.” The 
Dominions are now recognized to be sister nations with 
Great Britain, and there is not a single question in the 
whole range of foreign policy which does not affect 
them as intimately as it affects us. The stock subjects 
of a Conference in former times used to be trade and 
Imperial defence, but now the Conference is required 
to think of those two subjects in terms of international 
treaties, treaties giving military guarantees, disarmament 
treaties, the League of Nations, and so on. 

If the exact status of the Dominions in relation to 
Great Britain has never been exactly defined, it is 
because the British are singularly bad at definitions, 
We act by instinct, hardly ever by formula. We meet 
troubles as they arise and improvise solutions. We 
are almost incapable of thinking things out years in 
advance. We find that sufficient for the day is the 
political evil thereof. It is true that about thirty years 
ago some politicians talked much more confidently than 
they would dare to do to-day of the coming of Imperial 
Federation. The idea of Imperial Federation broke 
down because the Colonies dreaded the interference 
which a centralized rule in London seemed to imply 
and because the difficulties of communication over such 
vast distances were insuperable. But even if there 
had not been these obvious objections, the British mind 
would probably have failed to grapple with such an 
unfamiliar task as drawing up a hard and fast Constitu- 
tion with everything handsome about it. 

The machinery for conducting the relations of the 
various parts of the Empire has grown as fast as one 
could have expected. In 1887 the Colonial Conference 
was summoned for the first time, and in those days a 





ne 
good many British politicians had still hardly got rid 
of the feeling that the Colonies were a disagreeab, 
“responsibility.” In trade, they felt, Great “Britain 
could not derive such advantages as she was asked r 
confer, and as for defence, the British taxpayer paid 
for everything except some small local navies and a 
few Colonial troops. In 1907 the Colonial Conference 
became the Imperial Conference; and in 1923 it is 
no exaggeration to say that the representatives of the 
Dominions come to London, not merely acknowledging 
their obligations as becomes powerful elements in the 
Empire, but proud in the knowledge that the services 
which they have already rendered entitled them t 
speak to the British Government on terms of equality, 
The Dominions would be readily granted any technica! 
position they claim. If they are ready to speak we 
who live in Great Britain are anxious to hear and to 
agree. We do not know whether there is any doubj 
on this subject in the Dominions themselves. If there 
is we are glad to take our share in trying to dissipate it, 
What every sensible Englishman desires is that the 
Dominions should freely express their views on every 
conceivable subject of Imperial policy. The times haye 
long gone by when any reasonable person here could 
say that such matters had nothing to do with the 
Dominions. 

The Dominions are united to us by bonds that ar 
strong precisely because they are easy. Not long ago 
Mr. Bonar Law blurted out the simple truth when he 
said that if a Dominion cared to separate itself from 
the Empire, Great Britain would not try forcibly to 
prevent it. A correspondent of the Morning Post has 
pointed out that the manner in which the Treaty of 
Versailles was signed left the question of Dominion 
status confused. The British representatives signed in 
the name of the Empire, not mentioning Britain at all, 
whereas the Dominion representatives signed on behalf 
of their own countries without mentioning the Empire. 
This literally meant that Britain alone had the right to 
sign for all. But if Britain had really intended to sign 
for all, the signatures of the Dominion representative 
would have been superfluous. It is the intention that 
counts in equity, and the intention notoriously was tha! 
the signatures of the Dominions at the end of the Treaty 
should be equivalent to an assertion that their statu: 
was equal to that of Great Britain. Moreover, the 
Dominions were admitted to the League of Nations as 
independent units, though, of course, the British 
Commonwealth would vote as a whole unless it were 
so mad as to want to destroy its own policy. We cannot 
agree that there is anything to worry about in this 
question of status. 

Now that the potential independence of the Dominions 
is clear, there is a splendid opportunity for the repre: 
sentatives of these autonomous States to record unequl 
vocally their opinions about the construction of a new 
world. Their declaration would come with greater 
force than ever before. Just as it is open to the 
Dominions to say what position they want in relation 
to the Empire and what kind of representation they 
want in London, so it is, as it seems to us, an obligation 
upon them to give us and mankind in general the benelit 
of their opinions. 

We turn now to the representation of the Dominions 
in London. Within recent years the Dominions have 
several times made it clear that they valued good 
opportunities for consultation more than anything else 
Continuous consultation is the ideal. The idea of an 
Imperial Cabinet—which experience during the Wat 
showed to be a possibility—quite yielded to the principle 
of a continuous consultation. It is for the Dominions 
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themselves to decide how they would like to be repre- 


gnted in London. Are the High Commissioners to be 
vested with political powers, or are special Ministers 
from the Dominions to be accredited for the purpose ? 
It has sometimes been said that the Prime Ministers 
of the Dominions would not devolve any of their more 


important powers upon representatives in London, if 


only because persons at such a distance from one another 
would tend to get out of touch. In these circumstances 
speed of communication is the panacea. At the last 
(Conference it was agreed to have an all-British wireless 
service, and though we understand that the Dominions 
have been steadily constructing their part of the service, 
the British Government has apparently not yet decided 
whether it is admissible or not to employ a private 
wireless company for such work. 

We desire to say a very few words in conclusion about 
the Empire Exhibition of next year. We feel sure that 
every one of the Dominions regards this enterprise very 
seriously indeed. The Exhibition will be a unique 
demonstration, not only to outsiders, but to British 
citizens themselves. We do not yet know all that the 
Empire can produce ; we do not know with what margin 
of safety, if any, the Empire can be described as self- 
supporting. The Imperial Conference is a great oppor- 
tunity for all the Prime Ministers to take counsel together 
how they can make the Exhibition a glorious success. 
To take the Exhibition seriously is good, but to organize 
victory while there is still time is better. 


MORLEY: A PERSONAL 
RECOLLECTION. 

ORD MORLEY was greatly respected by Englishmen 

He was also 


LORD 


4 for his independence and sincerity. 
greatly respected by those able to estimate his intel- 
lectual worth. It is doubtful, however, if any but a 
very few of his countrymen really understood him or 
formed anything approaching a true estimate of his 
character. The majority during the greater part of his 
career thought of him as a stern, unbending, intellectual 
Radical. Had he not been at Oxford a typical agnostic 
disciple of John Stuart Mill, a logical revolutionary ? 
Again, as a writer and publicist, as editor first of the 
Fortnightly and then of the Pall Mall, as a Member of 
Parliament too extreme, it was at first thought, for 
inclusion in any ordinary Liberal Cabinet, and finally 
as Chief Secretary for Ireland in Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Cabinet, Lord Morley was regarded as a hard 
tnd unyielding votary of advanced views. Timid 
people indeed sometimes thought of him as Matthew 
Amold humorously pretended to think of Mr. Frederic 
Ilarrison—as a man who wanted to set up a guillotine 
in his back-garden. Morley, it was darkly hinted, was 
in favour of, at any rate condoned, all the bloodshed 
and fury of the V'rench Revolution. If he was not 
exactly a Robespierre he was very near it, and would 
no doubt be quite willing to proclaim a republic, wear 
ared cap of liberty on Sundays and insist on everybody 
called “citizen,” and swearing to uphold 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity ! 

Even when people had discovered that Morley did 
not want to cut off their heads, or to see the gutters 
tun with the blood of the rich and the middle classes, 
he was considered to be a man of dangerous views and 


being 


also a man prepared to push matters to their logical 
conclusion—a man with a French mind 
moderation or reverence for the Constitution 
three per cents. 

No doubt a good deal could be quoted from Morley’s 
Writings and speeches which to hurried and anxious 


and the 


without | 





minds might seem to support this view. Yet, as a 
matter of fact, it gave an utterly false impression of 
his personality. Morley was by nature a man of the 
utmost fastidiousness. In literature and the arts his 
fault was to be much too Conservative. He was really 
almost conventional in his dislike of the loud voice and 
the over-emphatic manner. 


It was said indeed, and with a good deal of truth, 
that to talk to Morley about modern belles-lettres wa’ 
like talking to a cultivated old maid in a provincial town. 
I am bound to say I had my own experiences of this side. 
It was delightful to talk to him about the classics, but it 
was not by any means easy to earn his sympathy for new 
developments in modern literature, and especially in 
fiction. Socially he was equally fastidious. He liked all 
that was easy and sympathetic, but he shuddered at 
anything that had in it the least touch of brutality or 
coarseness. He loved good talk and was an excellent 
talker, but it must be regulated by good manners, as 
well as good sense. He was a Reformer in all fields, and 
a revolutionary in many, but he greatly disliked anyone 
going an inch beyond what he thought proper limit. 


= 


For friendship he had a genius—to use the words he 
applied to Mr. Chamberlain. Everybody who knew 


him liked him, and generally liked him very much, 


and for this reason many of his intimates were the 
last people you would expect. For example, long 


before Lord Morley was a great figure in public life 
he had become a close friend of the late Lord Lytton. 
When Lord Beaconsfield turned Lord Lytton from a 
Diplomat into a Viceroy of India, Lord Lytton gave 
a farewell dinner to four or five of his best friends. To the 
surprise of many of them John Morley, the Radical 
stalwart of the middle ’seventies, was one of the sacred 
band. It was said indeed that the whole time Lord 
Lytton was in India he and Morley wrote to each other 
by every mail. 

This is only one example where many could be given. 
Morley had dozens of unexpected friends among his 
political opponents. Indeed, a cynic might have said 
that he went very near following the cynical advice of 
his old Oxford friend, Mark Pattison, “‘ Vote with Whigs, 
but dine with the Tories.” Needless to say, there was not 
a touch of the snob about Morley, though he so greatly 
loved and relished the old culture. 


Though he came from a Nonconformist home, he was, 
I think, like Matthew Arnold, a little inclined to find the 
Nonconformist mind unsympathetic. 


The mention of Nonconformity recalls to my mind a 
curiously interesting talk I had with Morley when the 
Liberal Cabinet of which he was a member were (I think 
in 1906) trying to tackle the Education Question, in 
accordance with the wishes of the Nonconformists. As 
a result, they were meeting with a very strenuous oppo- 
sition from the Church of England and its supporters. 
Sitting on the lawn of my house in the country after 
lunch Morley, rather to my astonishment, raised this 
thorny and controversial subject. I as a Unionist 
expected Morley to be very anti-Anglican and to take 
up the attitude of the Continental Liberals as to the 
absolute necessity of freeing education from the slightest 
vestige of clerical influence. Instead I found him distinctly 
lukewarm on the matter, or at any rate very unwilling 
to stake all, as some of the hot-heads wanted, on crushing 
the Church. He ended the conversation by saying that 
he had reminded his more zealous colleagues that through- 
out English history whenever the Church had been 
really roused it had always beaten the Dissenters. “And 
so it will be now.”’ When I wondered whether this was 
the correct view of history he insisted, with even greater 
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emphasis, that it was. It was an interesting and poignant 
example of how scholarly was his political outlook, 
and how minutely and critically he studied history, 
and applied what he held to be its lessons to current 
polities. 

Another point on which the public failed to realize 
Morley’s attitude of mind was no less curious. They 
thought him to be opposed to authority and the exercise 
of individual power. As a matter of fact he was the 
most authoritative of men, and in a sense delighted in 
the exercise of personal power. When he had convinced 
himself that he held the right view he would brook no 
opposition to the necessary action. Any order which he 
had the right to give must be obeyed to the letter. I 
remember Lord Cromer, who liked and admired Morley, 
telling me with amusement an example of this trait. “I 
think Morley a very able and sincere man; but he is 
amazingly determined to insist on his will being absolute. 

Ve were discussing an Indian point, and I happened to 
say, without, of course, any desire to oppose him, that 
I wondered how the Viceroy would like his plan. ‘ The 
Viceroy,’ he said with tremendous emphasis, * has 
nothing whatever to do with the matter. It is for me, 
the Secretary of State, to decide. He must carry out 
whatever I tell him.’” Lord Cromer, I think, agreed in 
principle ; but it was entertaining to see a man supposed 
to be so determined to have his own way and to 
dominate others almost shocked at the imperiousness 
of the professorial politician that Morley was supposed 
to be. 

He was a great man and he set a noble and worthy 
example in a way which was missed by the world. He 
maintained the most complete personal independence. 
Though a man of no private fortune and by no means a 
popular writer, he was never indebted to help of any 
kind from the State, from the Party coffers, or from any 
external source. He was not one of the men who think 
that Directorships are the natural pasturage for a statesman 
who is turned out to grass by a popular verdict. Morley 
was as independent of office as if he had possessed £20,000 
a year. And that independence he owed solely to his 
own efforts and his own continence in social existence. 
And yet he was never a hermit nor an ascetic, and liked 
a good dinner and a good glass of wine as well as any 


man. J. Sr. Lor Srracuey. 


POPULAR ERRORS. 
By ViILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. 


Il.—THAT THE FURTHER NORTH THE COLDER. 
\' ANY think the North Pole is the coldest place in 

the northern hemisphere, and nearly everybody 
believes that the minimum temperatures of the Arctic 
are much lower than those of any countries ordinarily 
inhabited by people of our wace. Still, there are few of 
us who could not get rid of those opinions by analysing 
and applying knowledge which we have had in our 
minds sinee our schooldays. 

We know well, but we realize little, the three chief 
factors that make for extreme cold. They are distance 
north from the equator, height above the sea, and 
distance away from the sea. We know there are these 
three factors; and still we allow the one of distance 
north to control almost wholly our general ideas con- 
cerning the temperature of the world. 

In January the cold will be greater as we increase one 
of the three factors if the two others remain constant. 
That is to say, if altitude and distance from the sea 
remain the same, then the weather will generally be 
colder the farther north you go. Similarly, if distance 
north and elevation above sea level both are the same, 





then the place will be colder the farther you 

: you go 
away from the sea, The like holds more or less true 
of altitude. 

This is not a technical discussion. In order to he 
absolutely accurate we would have to consider Various 
other minor factors, such as wind currents, ocean 
currents, and the like. We are interested here merely 
in conveying a true general impression. ; 

Apply the three factors to the question of whether the 
North Pole is the coldest place in the northern hemisphere. 
It is far north; but it is not high above sea level because 
it lies in the ocean, and it is not far from the ocean becaysp 
it lies in the ocean. Having only one of the three factors 
that make a place extremely cold, it can never be 
extremely cold. It is not. It is probably never colder 
than 60° below zero, Fahr, 

Whether 60° below is very cold is a matter of opinion, 
I lectured once in Jackson, Mississippi, and found that 
seats which had been sold before my arrival remained 
vacant. I can easily see why people might refrain from 
buying an opportunity to hear me, but I found it difficult 
to see why they would stay away after paying. On 
inquiry I learned the weather was too cold for them to 
come out, and that the management actually intended 
to refund the money, considering the excuse adequate, 
The temperature was 40° above zero. There was 4 
drizzling rain, but what the people talked about was 
the cold. 

Two weeks later I spoke to a crowded house at Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, with a temperature well below zero (I think 
about 20° below). I asked several people there what 
they thought of the weather, and all spoke of it enthusias- 
tically as delightful. There was no arguing with the 
people of Jackson who said that 40° above was unfit 
weather, nor is there any arguing in Michigan or the 
Adirondacks with people who are enamoured of 20° below. 
We cannot, accordingly, prove to anyone that 60° below 
is not disagreeably cold; but we can at least show him 
that there are many places inhabited by healthy and 
reasonably contented Europeans that are at times colder 
than the North Pole. 

We do not know for certain whether the North Pole i: 
ever 60° below zero. What we do know is that off and 
on for the last forty years the American Government has 
had a weather bureau station at Point Barrow, three 
hundred miles north of the Arctic circle, without ever 
recording a temperature lower than 54° below zero, 
exactly the same as the lowest Government record for 
Herschel Island on the north coast of Canada. We believe 
that any reports by travellers of weather colder than that 
on the north coast of America are due to instrumental 
faults or to the inaccuracy of the observers. 

The other two factors which determine extreme low 
temperatures are altitude and distance from the sea. The 
lowest records should, therefore, be at places which ar 
reasonably far north, fairly high up and a considerabl 
distance away from any ocean. In North America 
we find such places in the Rockies. We are not consider 
ing mountain tops. We must confine ourselves to places 
where people actually reside, not only because they are 
the sort of places we are interested in but also because 
they are the only places for which we have reliable and 
numerous weather records. 

At first sight it would appear that we ought to have 
the coldest Rocky Mountain records somewhere in the 
Yukon. It does happen that the Canadian Weather 
Bureau has recorded there 68° below zero at mining 
camps in the remote mountain districts, But you can 
get farther away from the ocean by going farther south 
along the Rockies, and accordingly we have weather 
bureau records from towns in the State of Montana, 4 
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thousand miles farther south, that are exactly equal—68° 

pelow zero, or 14 degrees colder than it has ever been 

known to be on the north coast of North America and 
probably from five to ten degrees colder than it ever 
is at the North Pole. 

There are no great cities in North America that have 
temperatures as low as the theoretical figure for the 
North Pole, but there are some which drop as low 
as any records for the Arctic coast of North America. 
Winnipeg with 200,000 inhabitants is one of these. 
Nome, Alaska, is just south of the Arctic circle, and 
they seldom have 45° below zero. Out of the many 
winters spent by my expeditions in the Polar regions 
there have been several when the temperature never 
dropped below -46°. The Crocker Land Expedition of 
the American Museum of Natural History and the 
American Geographical Society spent four years at 
Etah in North Greenland at 78}° N. Latitude, about cight 
hundred miles north of the Arctic circle, without ever 
recording at winter quarters a temperature lower than 
42° below zero. The minimum United States Bureau 
record for towns in Pennsylvania is 42° below zero, for 
New England 45°, New York 46°, North Dakota 54°, 
and Montana 68° below zero. 

If a combination of distance north, height above and 
distance away from the sea really gives the coldest winter 
temperatures, then we ought to find them not in North 
America but in the far greater land mass of Asia. So we 
do. There are towns of eight and ten thousand Russians 
(blond Europeans) that have a temperature as low as 
70° and even 80° below zero, and the village of Verk- 
hoyansk has an official record of 93° below zero. That 
is a temperature 39° colder than has ever been recorded 
on the North coast of North America and 20° or 30° 
colder than it ever has been at the North Pole. Yet 
this is a kind of farming community. I have been 
unable to get information about the town itself as to 
crops, but in the general district in which it lies they are 
given by ordinary reference works as rye, barley, oats and 
certain garden vegetables. That these should be the 
products seems less strange when we find that the summer 
record for Verkhoyansk is 92° in the shade, which is con- 
sidered hot in New York and intolerable in London. 
Verkhoyansk itself, the coldest known inhabited place in 
the northern hemisphere, is just north of the Arctic 
circle, but a few miles south of the circle in the same 
locality we have temperatures of 85° below zero, some 
15° or 25° lower than the North Pole. 

I usuaily find it difficult to get people to believe that 
Ihave never been seriously inconvenienced by the cold 
in ten Polar winters, and that I certainly have never 
“suffered ’’ from it. That is because they do not under- 
stand how we dress and what comfortable camps we make. 
Still, it should enlighten us on this point to realize that 
in the Adirondacks and in Ontario wintér sports are 
popular at temperatures similar to those we ordinarily 
have in Polar exploration, and that in Daketa, Montana, 
Manitoba and the Saskatchewan there are thousands of 
farm children trudging to school at similar temperatures. 

The inhabitants of the beautiful and prosperous town of 
El Centro, California, have told me it is impracticable 
to hold church services for two or three months in mid- 
summer for no one will come because of the heat. But 
in Havre, Montana, which has minimum records lower 
than the theoretical figure for the North Pole, I am told 
that church services have never been suspended in mid- 
winter, and that the school attendance is not materially 
lowered on even the coldest days. That is, of course, 
hecause our clothes and houses and heating systems have 
enabled us to control the cold far better than we yet 
can control the heat, 





THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 


ee 


By Evetyn WrENcH. 

{ROM a Reuter telegram I gather that some extracts 
from my article in the Spectator of September 15th 
on the subject of Canada’s relationship to the Empire 
were cabled to the Dominion and, in attenuated form, 
appear to have given the impression that I foretold the 
speedy withdrawal of Canada from the Empire! The 
Ottawa Journal, for instance, suggests that those of us 
—specifically naming me—who are seriously concerned 
about Canada’s position in the Empire should pay the 
Dominion a visit and we would soon be convinced that 
“we were writing and talking nonsense.” In fairness 
to the readers of the Spectator I should like to state that 
my personal acquaintance with Canada extends over 
a period of seventeen years. In that time I have visited 
the Dominion five times, crossing from Atlantic to 
Pacific on three different occasions and visiting most 
places of importance in every province, with the excep- 
tion of Prince Edward Island, from Sydney, Cape Breton, 
to Prince Rupert, B.C. During these visits I have mixed 
with all classes of the community, so that my views on 
Canada, such as they may be, are based on first-hand 

knowledge of local conditions. 

* > * * 

Cabled summaries of articles so frequently give wrong 
impressions that I should like to recall to the minds of 
my readers what I did say. The object of my remarks, 
inspired by the forthcoming Imperial Conference, was 
twofold: First, to emphasize the fact that attachment 
to the “ Imperial” ideal varies in the different parts of 
the self-governing Dominions; and, secondly, that the 
answer to the question, “* Will the British Commonwealth 
of Free Nations be able to give sufficient scope within its 
orbit to the strongest nationalistic aspirations of its 
component parts, or will it split up as the result of centri- 
fugal tendencies?” will probably be supplied during 
the next thirty or so years. If Canada—the Britannic 
nation furthest advanced along the path of independence 
—can find the freedom she requires within the British 
Commonwealth, then, in all human probability, the 
other Dominions will do so likewise. 

* x * ‘ 

We shall have solved in the British Empire in the 
twentieth century the problem which broke up the 
British Empire in the eighteenth—how two apparent 
opposites, independence and co-operation, can be recon- 
ciled in one political system. I believe that the more 
frank discussion we have concerning the dangers in 
the way the better. But it does not follow that just 
because I mentioned some of our difficulties I regard 
them as insurmountable. As a matter of fact, it 
is my profound conviction that we overcome 
these difliculties; that during the twentieth century 
we shall triumphantly demonstrate to the world that 


shall 


the foundations of freedom on which our Common- 
wealth rests are the only lasting ones; or, as Mr. 


Mackenzie King, the Prime Minister of Canada, said in 
the Canadian House of Commons a few months since, 
“TI believe that in the British Commonwealth to-day 
we have the greatest example the world has ever known 
of a community of free nations in the nature of a league 
of nations which is an inspiration and a model to the 
League of Nations itself.” 
x * * # 
Certainly the last thing I wished to do was to question 








the attachment of Mr. Mackenzie King, for whom | 
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have the deepest respect, to the Imperial ideal. I 
‘alled him an “ extreme autonomist ” as anyone who 
read the debates on the Halibut Treaty at Ottawa 
would be bound to do. If the concluding of a treaty 
with a foreign Power and the signing of it by the 
Canadian Government alone, and the proposed appoint- 
ment of a Canadian Ambassador at Washington, are not 
examples of “ extreme autonomy,” I do not know what 
are. Those of us who believe in the utmost freedom 
of the parts of the British Commonwealth have nothing 
against this autonomy provided it is accompanied by 
a clear vision, as it is in Mr. King’s case, of the ultimate 
goal of a Britannic Alliance, to use Mr. Richard Jebb’s 
fine phrase. On the subject of my remarks concerning 
the sentiments of French Canada towards the Empire, 
it is apparent from the letters of your two correspondents 
last week, Colonel Brothers and “ A. G. B.,” that there 
is a divergence of views. The former quotes Sir Etienne 
Taché’s famous statement that “ the last gun in defence 
of the British Crown in Canada will be fired by a French 
Canadian,” while the latter states that the old legend 
about the French Canadians “ lining the last ditch” in 
‘ase of an American invasion was exploded in the last 
War. Whatever our views may be on this subject, of 
one thing we can be sure—that the more personal inter- 
course there can be between French Canadians and their 
fellow-citizens in Great Britain the better. What we 
want is more visits of French-Canadian journalists, 
Members of Parliament, professors and others. 
* * * * 


As to the sentiments of the “ British element in the 


country ” referred to by “A. G. B.” towards the United 
States, I quite agree that there is a dislike in many 
quarters in Canada of the United States politically— 
not of its people. It is beyond my scope to investigate 
the causes of this feeling. Like the Ottawa Journal, I 
agree that “a plebiscite on the question (annexation 
to the United States) would reveal an absolutely over- 
whelming verdict for connexion with Britain.” I was, 
however, discussing problems of the future rather than 
of the present. To-day Canada is very largely dependent 
for her periodical literature on the United States. For 
every British magazine or review sold in Canada _ there 
are ten American ones. For every British film there are 
ten American ones. Who can say what the ultimate 
effect of such conditions will be ? 


* * * * 


Whenever Kenya has been mentioned in the British 
Press during the past year it has been in connection with 
her political problems. Now that the political situation 
has been dealt with by the Imperial Government, some of 
the settlers are turning their thoughts towards the task 
of making better known throughout the world Kenya’s 
economic and scenic resources. A correspondent asks 
me to draw the attention of readers of the Spectator to 
the fact that the tourist in this British colony on the 


Equator may indulge “in winter sports on a fifteen 
thousand feet snow mountain all the year round.” Healso 


secks to stimulate interest in Kenya’s great cedar forests 
(Juniperus procera), from which cedar pencils are made. 
We are asked to insist that when we buy our pencils we 
see that they are stamped “ Kenya Colony cedar.” 
Perhaps on some future occasion my correspondent will 
inform us where Kenya cedar pencils can be obtained in 
Great Britain. 
* * . + 


A few weeks since I reeorded in these notes the 


utterance of an Englishman visiting America who stated 
that the most remarkable object he had seen in that 
country was a policeman in Los Angeles wearing silk 








State 


a 


socks. As a commentary on that statement a corre. 
spondent sends me the following :— 


“ 


Some time ago I met an elderly gentleman from Australia 
It was his first visit to the old country since he emigrated forty-five 
years ago. I asked him what had struck him most in his ‘Visit 
After a moment or two he replied, ‘ Well, I think the hand of " 
policeman at a London crossing. There is so much behind it—law 
order, good government and obedience.’ ” j 


THE THEATRE. 
— > 

“HASSAN,” BY JAMES ELROY FLECKER, 

AT HIS MAJESTY’S. 
TuAt pawnbrokers and landladies should have an ineradicable 
distrust of poets is comprehensible. That theatrical pro. 
ducers should suffer so acutely from doubt of their capacity 
seems a gratuitous item in the curse which in this country 
pursues literary effort. , 

Mr. Basil Dean has, in many ways, produced Hassan 
very well, but never for a moment has he put his trust jn 
Flecker. The play has a continuity of its own, thin but 
strong, like a thread of silk, but Mr. Basil Dean has been too 
timid to trust the weight of the play to it ; he has disregarded 
it and has tried to tie the episodes together with a new 
ligature of music. He seems to have severed Flecker’s 
continuity quite incidentally, as if he had, indeed, never 
noticed it or considered the alternative of emphasising it, 
Hassan, the confectioner, is an excellent example of a type 
specially dear to English humour. He is Master Slender; 
he is Charlie Chaplin; he is Mr. Spodnoodle. Hassan is a 
fat, middle-aged tradesman ; he is a petit bourgeois, but he 
loves beauty in carpets, in gardens, in words, and in the 
pattern of life as he sees it in the bazaar. His friend, to 
whom he discovers his love for Yasmin, betrays him, and, 
half dead from the discovery of his and her perfidy, he is 
whirled—passive—into a strange adventure with the Caliph, 
Haroun al Raschid. The play is an exposition of the way 
in which poor Hassan, who has just learned the true character 
of Yasmin, the beautiful courtesan, is spared nothing by 
Fate, who piles up events to his complete disillusionment. 
Ilis world falls to pieces before his eyes as he follows the 
heroic love-story of Rafi and Pervanch. Here, both romantic 
revenge and idyllic love are shown as base, foolish and 
mournful as well as splendid. Hassan becomes the friend 
of the Caliph and sees power and the love of princes stripped, 
like the love of women, of its glamour. The final symbolism 
of the play is that the two lovers who have chosen a night 
and a day of love and then death by torture (but not before 
the man has seen through the heroics of his choice), are, 
for a whim of the Caliph’s, brought and killed in the little 
pavilion beside the silver fountain, which the Caliph had given 
to Hassan. Their blood stains the beautiful carpet which 
had delighted the confectioner above all his master’s gifts. 
In the wreck nothing remains to Hassan but the friendship 
of Ishak, the poet, the Caliph’s minstrel, who has become his 
friend. The Golden Journey to Samarkand, so familiar 
to admirers of Flecker’s poctry, is the perfect emotional 
solution of the situation. 

All through, the play glitters with humour, pomp and a 
perfection of phraseology which we have not seen on the 
stage since Shakespeare. Shelley’s Cenci has notable lines 
in it, but it falls below Hassan in beauty. Here, with no 
straining after effects and with prose interspersed by occa- 
sional lyrics as its medium, we have one of the noblest plays 
of the English romantic tradition. 

In such a play it is plain that the décor will be very important. 
Mr. George Harris has beautiful 
particularly notable among which are the dresses worn by 
Ishak, the minstrel, by the posse of police, by Masrur, the 
black executioner, and by supers, both in the big ballet scene 
and in that where the Caliph holds his Divan. 

He has also designed at least one beautiful scene. The Street 
of Felicity by the Fountain of the Two Pigeons as it is seen 
by moonlight is attractive, and the whole of the Divan scene 
has merit. But, for the most part, it is quite clear that Mr. 
Harris does not yet know what to do with his scenes and dresses 
when he has designed them, and that even with Persia as 
his theme he is afraid of colour. Most of his work is restless 
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—— 

and insufficiently simplified. Neither in the use of colour 
nor line does Mr. Harris regret sufficiently to get clean, 
positive effects. This is obviously a difficult thing to do; 
the temptation to dab at their work is felt by all artists in 
whatever medium. Surely a little touching here or there 
will improve things? Who has not had that belief? But 
Mr. Harris must learn to make up his mind and then harden 
his heart. Among the actors, Mr. Ainley, Miss Cathleen 
Nesbitt, Miss Laura Cowie, Mr. Malcolm Keen and Mr. Leon 
But, with varying degrees of merit, 
difficulty, 
adequate 


Quartermaine stand out. 
because their parts are of varying degrees of 
they never scem to do more than give an 
representation. Mr. Leon Quartermaine is an actor for whom 
most of us have great admiration and respect, but he is not 
at his best as Ishak; he somehow gives a thin and sharp 
effect, he has some of the best lines in the play, but he seems 
to speak them without enjoyment or richness. His appear- 
ance and bearing are, however, quite admirable, and where 
he has to be dramatic rather than lyrical, he is often 
excellent. 

I don’t know why Miss Cathleen Nesbitt is so often cast 
for wanton parts. She seems to me to have too much intel- 
jectual and too little sensual subtlety for them. However, 
she gave the impression that she was the one person who had 
understood the play. 

I should not have thought that Miss Laura Cowie could 
have acted the part of Pervaneh at all, but she looked so 
beautiful, like a rain-drenched lily, that the audience forgave 
her the fact that they could not believe in her fanatical 
romanticism. I should have thought, by the way, that this 
part would suit Miss Nesbitt. Whether the courtesan part 
would have suited Miss Cowie, I don’t know, but she played 
Pervaneh well enough to make us feel that we could not spare 
her from the cast. 

I suppose the question. Would Flecker himself have liked 
it? will cross the mind of every reader of his poetry who 
sees how Mr. Basil Dean believes Hassan came to make the 
Golden Journey to Samarkand. Probably, if we read the 
letters which Flecker wrote about his ideas for its production, 
we shall believe that he would have been satisfied with this 
version. I think that the theatre he dreamed of was the 
theatre of Sir Herbert Tree. He would have been satisfied 
with what we see and hear at His Majesty’s because pro- 
ductions in what we in England instinctively class as the 
Granville-Barker manner were unknown to him. 

TARN. 





(The usual “* Recreations of London” will be found on p.433.) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 
AN INFAMOUS CIRCULAR. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—In rage and fury I turn to you to ventilate my wrath 
in the hope that you will publicly condemn the cause of the 
annoyance. I have received a touting circular from “ Lt.-Col. 
Sir Brodrick Hartwell,” asking for money which will be returned 
with twenty per cent. interest in sixty days. How is this 
alluring profit to be made? By running whisky across the 
Atlantic. I am no teetotaller or prohibitionist, but is not 
such a proposal an insult to any respecter of law or friend to 
the people of the United States? The circular vaunts an 
arrangement for the delivery of an ocean of spirits at sea 
which, says the high-minded writer, does not mean “a 
smuggling expedition, neither does it in any way conflict with 
the laws of England or any other country.” Probably he and 
others are legally advised that accessories to smuggling are | 
not amenable if they keep outside the three-mile limit, but | 
morally is not this analogous to the plea of an innocent fellow 
saying, “I only hold the axe and hand it (for very good 
vensideration) to my friend the murderer when he is ready ” ? 

And if I am disgusted, how much more will decent American 
opinion be infuriated ? The circular says that last year 
British syndicates sending ‘* good and bad” whiskies in this 
way made profits of “over £3,000,000.” If Americans 
believe this, their indignation will be bitter and their scorn 


ul 


mean way of making millions out of contraband liquor. 
There was no Spectator to tell America that this nation was 
not united behind George III. and Lord North, or ill feeling 
might have been mitigated then, but you, Sir, can tell a good 
many readers there that not one {nglishman in a thousand 
wishes to dirty his fingers by making twenty per cent. out of 
them through upsetting their laws in this contemptible manner. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 
W. V. Cooper. 

[We most heartily endorse our correspondent’s protest 
and are sure that he will have the support of the vast majority 
of his countrymen. We may say that we have received 
nearly a hundred protests in the past few weeks. ‘The scheme 
is a disgrace to those who make it and to those who respond 
to it.—Epb. Spectator] 


THE FRENCH CLAIM. 

[To the Editor cf the Specrator.] 
Srr,—I am not infrequently amazed at the lack of logic, 
the prejudice and the evident parti pris of some of the con- 
tributors to your letter department, and more especially 
when the situation and the interests of France are discussed. 
** Britannicus ” and Mr. M. E. Hubbard (I presume the writer 
to be masculine), in your number of September 8th, have 
renewed my amazement, It is true that both of them reflect 
in some degree your own views regarding France and Germany 
and Great Britain in the Reparations controversy, but 
without the sophistical fluency of your potent and facile 


pen. 

* Britannicus ” holds that France is far richer and more 
powerful commercially and industrially than before the 
War. If this were really so, it would be entirely due to her 


own splendid efforts, and not at all to any aid or even 
encouragement that she may have received from other 
nations. But the sole fact that ‘ Britannicus” cites in 
corroboration is the increase of pig-iron production from 
5,000,000 to 11,000,000 tons, “thanks to her having got, 
with our assistanee, Alsace-Lorraine.”’ How gracious is that 
final phrase ! Is it not thanks to the co-operation of the French 
that Great Britain is not to-day under the thumb of the 
august German Imperator and the German grabbers of 
trade and industrial advantages? But if the increase of 
pig-iron production is due to France’s recovery of Alsace- 
Lorraine, does that necessarily add anything to the wealth 
of Alsace-Lorraine itself; and, if it does not, how does it 
add to the per capita wealth of France as a whole? The only 
way to judge safely of the wealth of a country is to inform one’s 
self of the per capita ratio of that wealth. Of course, Alsace- 
Lorraine represents an addition to the taxable property 
which is a partial basis of the French Government’s revenues. 
But, in probably equal proportion, it represents also an 
addition to the governmental expenses. 

‘** Britannicus ” reveals his disdain of hard facts by his 
characterization of the devastated territory of France as 
merely a “ strip” and a “ corner,” and at the same time he 
betrays his utter lack of sympathy for a stricken people. 
Does he really know what he is talking about? Does he 
dispute the fact that this devastation, with the attendant 
horrors of pillage and massacre and outrage, is to the charge 
of the Government and nation which perpetrated it? If 
he does, he stands convicted of inhuman callousness and of 
contempt for the plainest principles of justice. 

Again, as to renewal of the ruined factories and mines. 
Would “ Britannicus ” desire that they should be restored 
according to mechanical standards which have now been 
largely superseded ? Naturally, that would be more favour- 
able to the German greed of industrial and commercial 
dominance, to which a certain selfish group of Anglo-Cosmo- 
politan financiers and speculators, and those Britons who 
are blind to their own interests as well as to those of humanity, 
are intent upon paying tribute. But it is highly probable 
that restoration of the industrial plants as nearly as possible 
in the same state as that in which they were when the 
Germans set fire to them or bombed them and deliberately 
wrecked both machinery and buildings would cost much more 
at this time than their reconstitution according to more modern 
methods, for the simple reason that up-to-date mechanical 
Furthermore, part of 


ec 


appliances are more easily available. 





indiscriminate. It will be ‘ the British’ who stoop to apy 





the apparent increase of cost is more nominal than real, 
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since the purchasing power of money, which in the long 
run, as to actual value, is self-compensating, has greatly 


lessened since the Armistice. If there are, in some instances, 
** profiteering prices,” who, I pray you, is primarily responsible 
for them ? War, you will say; but Germany is responsible 
for the War, in spite of all knowingly false asseverations to 
the contrary. If * there is profiteering always in such cases,” 
then it might seem that the evil can never in such cases be 
wholly prevented. ‘Then, who is to suffer from this unpre- 
ventable profiteering ? Is it the party that was the victim 
of the aggression or the aggressor ? But all this is aside from 
the Versailles agreement. Must one exclaim in this connexion 
in imitation of Maitre Francois Villon: ‘ Where are the 
scraps of paper of yester-year ?” 

“ Britannicus ” makes requisition again of that banal 
argument of the suffering of Great Britain through unemploy- 
ment. But it has been shown that unemployment was as 
serious in England before the War as it is now. And who is 
responsible for the absurd policy of ‘“ unemployment doles ” 
—otherwise, premiums upon non-employment ? 

Mr. Hubbard is a resident of France and so am I, and that 
for many years past. The rise in the cost of living in this 
country has no relation whatever to the occupation of the 
Ruhr, except in the very slight extent to which it may be 
affected by a relatively small increase of taxation due to 
that fact. The real causes of the dearness of living are, as 
in most other countries, (1) increased cost of production, 
due chiefly to the shortened hours and the exaggerated pay of 
labour; (2) the housing congestion, due to the increased 
demand for premises by speculators in business and finance 
and to the fact that millions of working men, prompted by 
their increase of pay, have rented or bought abodes of a 
much larger and much better sort than they formerly 





occupied ; also that a vast number of farmers who enriched | 


themselves during the War have flocked to the cities to live 
at their ease; (3) Government obstacles to importation ; 
and (4) monetary inflation. For, as remarked in reference 
to reparations, a considerable part of the increase in living 
costs is due to the lessened purchasing power of moncy. 


The Spectator, in my opinion, and I regret to have to say | 


it in all frankness, has been on the wrong side of the Repara- 


tions controversy, both from the standpoint of right and justice | 
if Germany | 


and from that of British economic interests. 
does not pay the piper, Britain, as well as France and the other 
wartime Allies, will have to pay. And even if Germany 
dees pay the piper, it will not be many years before she will 


eut into British industry and trade much more seriously even | 


than she did before the War. Already she is giving a foretaste 
of her ability in this direction by the astonishingly rapid 
rebuilding of her merchant marine. 

Why do you jump so eagerly to the conclusion that 
Dr. Stresemann is going to do the right thing? Why not 
just wait a little and see.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. Briccs DAvENrPorrt, 
Author of The Genesis of the Great War. 
Brie-Comte-Robert, France. 


[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 

Sir,—On what evidence does “ Britannicus”’ in his letter 
to you in answer to “ Germanicus ” on the French claim essert 
that it was not Clive but Warren Hastings who said the words 
attributed to him by “* Germanicus” ? It is one of the most 
frequently used quotations. Macaulay in his esszy on Clive, 
writing of Clive’s defence before a Committee of the Louse, 
writes: “ He described in vivid language the situaticn in 
which his victory had placed him; great princes dependent 
on his pleasure ; an opulent city afraid of being given up to 
plunder ; wealthy bankers bidding against each other for his 
smiles ; vaults piled with gold and jewels thrown open to him 
alone. *‘ By God, Mr. Chairman,’ he exclaimed, ‘at this 
moment I stand astonished at my own moderation!’” Are 
Macaulay and ** Germanicus ” incorrect ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxford, Kk. Bryans. 


THE DOMINANT SEX. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Sir,—It would be difficult to add anything to the brilliant 
criticism of The Dominant Sex which appeared in the Spectator 
of September 15th, for I cannot remember ever having read 
a review of any book with which I agreed more heartily than 








ee 


I did with Mr. Julian Huxley’s treatment of Mathilde and 
Mathias Vaerting’s work. Nevertheless, a reviewer is naturally 
limited to a certain amount of space beyond which he does not 
dare to venture, and it was possibly this circumstance which 
compelled Mr. Huxley to omit from his article what I believe 
to be one of the chief objections to the thesis advanced in The 
Dominant Sex. Those who have read this work will remember 
that the authors’ arguments all tend to this conclusion : that 
when once one of the sexes, whether male or female, becomes 
dominant and determines conditions of existence for the 
other, it is the attitude and habit of subjection in the sub. 
ordinate sex which then proceeds, quite irrespective of innatg 
tendencies, to develop that sex’s characteristic virtues and 
vices. The obvious inference is that, whichever sex happens 
to become dominant, the other subordinate sex, whether 
male or female, will develop the virtues and vices which are 
associated with subordination; and that, therefore, if we 
admit that men are now the dominant sex, the virtues and 
vices of women, far from constituting essentially feminine 
traits, are merely the features invariably developed by 
subordinates, whether men or women. E 

Now, it seems to me that, apart from the many cogent 
reasons adduced by Mr. Julian Huxley for disagreeing with 
this thesis, one of the gravest objections to it is surely that the 
authors assume that which has yet to be proved—namely, 
that environment is stronger than the nature of the organism 
in determining special characteristics. In his Origin of Species, 
speaking of the causes of variability, Darwin said: ‘ There 
are two factors—namely, the nature of the organism, and the 
nature of the conditions. The former seem to me to be much the 
more importani* ; for nearly similar variations arise under, 
as far as we can judge, dissimilar conditions ; and, on the 
other hand, dissimilar variations arise under conditions which 
appear to be uniform.” 

But Mathilde and Mathias Vaerting depend for the proo{ 
of their thesis on the perfectly gratuitous assumption that the 
power of environment must be greater than that of the nature 
of the organism. On what authority do they do this? If 


| the virtues which we now associate with man and woman 


respectively are not really based upon innate differences, but 
merely upon the difference in their environmental conditions ; 
if, moreover, a complete reversal of these environmental 
conditions would rear the present feminine virtues and vices 
in man, and the present masculine vices and virtues in woman, 
then we may ask, What becomes of the nature of the organism? 
which to Darwin seemed much the more important factor. 
On this ground alone it appears to me that the Vaertings’ 
thesis is both superficial and frivolous ; it is, however, an 
interesting example of the way in which scientific method and 
research may be strained in order to support and promote a 
purely temporary social aberration. ‘The general tendency 
to-day is to try at ail costs to achieve and to belicve in the 
equality of the sexes. If, therefore, the virtues and _ vices 
hitherto associated with both sexes respectively may be 
shown to be purely adventitious and not essential to their 
physiological functions and the instincts and desires which 
arise out of them (which agglomeration of forces constitutes 
the only solid and unchanging root of all deep-seated viced 
and virtues), one more obstacle in the path of perfect sex 
equality is removed. The Vaertings come along and con 
veniently offer to remove that obstacle with their work, 
The Dominant Sex, and we have no doubt that they will get 
a wide and sympathetic hearing. 

Those of us, however, who believe that the nature of the 
organism is stili the more important factor in the determination 
of special characters, and who, in contemplating the respec- 
tive natures of man and woman and their peculiar functions 
and physiological adaptations to these functions, still perceive 
profound differences which no alteration in environmental 
conditions can possibly modify, will be inclined to reject the 
Vaerting thesis as an entertaining paradox, devoid even of 
that slender modicum of foundation in fact which frequently 
lends to Une most paradoxical utterances more than half their 
savour. I agree wholly with Mr. Julian Huxley, therefore, 
when he says that “ their biological judgment is profoundly 
at fault”; and, as to the evidence they adduce, I feel very 
strongly with him “that scholars will need a good many 
more facts before they are convinced that women were truly 


— 





* The italics are mine,—A, M, L, 
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, 
dominant in Ancient Egypt and Sparta and in the negro 
tribes that are mentioned.’’—I am, Sir, &e., 
AnTruony M. Lupovict. 


[To the Editor of the SrecTATOR.] 

Sir,—! have not read the book reviewed by Professor Julian 
Huxley in your recent number, but his criticism is so itlumin- 
ating and instructing that it obviously brings the authors’ 
points to a comprehensive issue. The newest woman makes 
one feel a little anxious lest national extinction should follow 
the predominance of the unfeminine feminine element. The 
girl of to-day contradicts the contention of Otto Weininger, 
suicidal-misogynist, and his British disciples, that she is a 
plind worm in eternal search of man as a means to onc of two 
ends—promiscuity or motherhood. 

Like the worm, however, in that she can turn, she maps 
out many paths that diverge from sexual desires. 

Sport, travel, the chess-board of national exigencies, all 
beguile her from waiting on a man’s pleasure or populating 
his home. It every move! She renders 
physical disabilities, nature’s shackle, almost non-existent. 
She is so muscular, so enduring, so confident, and she begins 
to make a plaything of man. He has to work quite hard to 

with her; will he in consequence dwindle in 
proportions and energy ? 


Looking at woman through the unglazed window of time, 
one sees her past running to the left and upwards to the 
starting-point, her future on the right ascending gradually to 


is checkmate in 


compete 


the apex again. 
looms through the mist a biclogicai inception of woman, an 
oval form, complete and chaste in her self-enclosure, man and 
woman in one, with divinity sealing the triune. 


Far beyond the rim of the horizon there | 


Through | 


uncounted acons she hovers, brooding, mysterious, fashioned | 


by some miracle of spontaneity, creative, reproducing exact 


replicas of herself. Then comes the moment 


of rebellion | 


against monotony, and with a supreme effort she eliminates 


from her person one component item of mechanism, giving to 
it a separate and provocative entity. J+ grows from depend- 
ance through equality to superiority—and becomes man. 
Theorists maintain that she will weary of this reciprocal] 
state, and, exerting herself afresh, will regain her dominion 


and eventually her power of absorption until the incorporate | 


unit once more represents the human race. 

They suggest that the “third” whether neuter or 
duplicate, is the sure sign of this ultimatum. Reversion to 
type on the enormous scale of this ancient pattern is not 
three sexes, and one sex only, are 
equally uncomfortable ideas. The optimist sees much that is 
wholesome and desirable in the existence of two distinct sexes, 


Sex, 


palatable to the majority ; 


egos though not 
other, and able with physical discretion and mental self- 
control to join in a dual mutual life, or, remaining apart, work 
out separate and satisfying careers. 
many, the 
emotion from the crudity of Shavian doctrines, the coarseness 


other for the few. The idealist redeems sex- 


of some of our modern stimulants in dress and words and | 





deeds, the commonplace of what is called—libellously— 
anima! life. The materialist ignores the danger of the new 





sex-struggle tending to masculinity in women and femininity | 
in men, 

Pessimists sce a far-reaching drawback in the rapid pro- 
gression of and 


advertisement are will the wrong sort of 


woman to-day. Riches, crankism, self- 
powerful levers ; 
ul we put the brake on soon 


woman get to the front or sh 


h, not only for the continuance of the race, but for the 
distinction of sex? Most of us like to think, I 
imagine, that our individuality is immortal, no matter what 
teach.—I am, Sir, &c., 

BeaTricE Treron-MAXweELtL. 
Ladies’ Army and Navy Club, W. 


enoug 


continued 


scichce may 


MAJOR MACFALL’S LIFE OF LOVAT FRASER. 

|To the E 
Far be it to resent hostile but 
when your critic goes out of his way deliberately to falsify 
for your readers another reviewer's estimate of my book in 
I think you will admit it to be not | 
quite worthy of your great traditions. If your critic does | 
not like my book he is quite entitled to his opinion of it ; | 


ditor of the Specrator.] 


Sir, from me 


criticism, 


a contemporary journal, 


necessarily egotistic, attractive one to the | 


The one state for the | 





and its wide circulation that he foresees and deplores need 
not spoil his sleep if his conscience be clean; but as this book 
fulfils the dead man’s most urgent plea to me, I do not sec 
that I am bound to sing your critic to sleep even if his con- 
science be not clean. 

Hie complains bitterly that my volume does not contain a 
fully representative series of Lovat’s works; but I could 
not do more than state explicitly that I make no such claim 
—indeed, those responsible for the ‘“ official’? Life made it 
impossibie by refusing to allow publication of the fine paintings 
by Loyat in my possession. But why all this worry? The 
much-vaunted “ official’? and “ definitive’ Life which is 
to be the “lasting memorial” to Lovat is out and abroad, 
loudly proclaiming its authors, Mr. Drinkwater as “ one of 
the most distinguished writers of the day,” and Mr. Rutherston 
as “one of the leading artists of the day ”’—a needlessly pessi- 
mistic point of view as regards our national achievement, 
probably due to the morbid depression from the chaos of 
the War ; but we shall soon all settle down again, and your 
critic cease to use hog’s-gail for ink, and decency will prevail. 
—I am, Sir, &c., HiALDANE MACFALL. 


THE REAL INDIA. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Str,—It is all very well for Lord Sydenham to call that 
aspect of Indian life illustrated by your article on Pandharpur 
(huge crowds absorbed in the observances of their religion, 
&c.) “the real India,” and ‘‘ the fascinating crowds ” 
flock to such shrines “‘ the real Indian people,’ implying— 
to quote the advertisements—that ‘*‘ none other is genuine.” 
But is it so? In Lord Sydenham’s day it may, perhaps, 
have been so, though I doubt it. But one of the notes of 
India to-day is the rapidity with which things are changing. 
And, anyhow, I think few impartially-minded residents in 
India to-day would agree with him. They would, I apprehend, 
be tempted to apply to such a limitation of ** the real India ” 
one of his lordship’s adjectives, ‘* misieading.’”’ Of course, 
one understands Lord Sydenham’s intention. His purpose 
is to persuade your readers that Indians affected by the 
modern spirit are not representative of the essential India 
and have no claim to be classed among “the real Indian 
people.” They are, in his view, un-Indian. The true India, 
he holds, is that which is “ absorbed in the observances of 
the kind of India, in fact, that Mr. Gandhi 
would fain produce. And, because such an India is easier 
for us to govern than one touched by the modern spirit he 
would like to believe that the latter, the 
is unrepresentative—in the long run, 
not that rather ostrich-like ? 

I inost readily agree that the old India, represented by the 
crowds at Pandharpur and similar places of pilgrimage, is 
**the real India.” But I believe that India touched by the 
modern spirit is also really “* India.” In fact, you will find 
among the pilgrims to-day not a few touched by that spirit. 


fhe testimony of missionaries is, I know, often 


who 


its religion,” 


more vocal India, 


negligible. But is 


suspect ” ; 
but, after all, missionaries do, as a rule, know the people of 
India (each, of course, in a circumscribed area) as well as, if 
not better than, other Europeans. And I, for 
vinceed that it is a mistake to belittle the effect of the modern 
And it to attribute the permeation of 
India by the modern spirit to 

First among the instruments in this permeation has been 


one, 2m Con- 


is a mistake 


spirit. 


alone, 


** agitators ” 
the Government of India itself. The education it has bene- 
ficently bestowed upon the people enables ideas from outside 
to penetrate through the Press to well nigh every part of the 
peninsula. You find in remote hamlets 
read to illiterate groups items in the loca! paper translated 
French, 


will men who can 
into the vernacular from English, or American, or 
or even Russian publications, and those items being discussed. 
The next instrument Var. We took men 
thousands of such villages and sent them to the various fronts, 
and now they have returned- of the worid, 
with a very changed view of things, especially a near view 
(so to speak) of ourselves, white men and women, our formerly 
unsuspected weaknesses as These 
The 


was the from 


returned men 


vell as our greatness. 


are authorities and leaders in the village discussions. 
cinema is another instrument, 
cheapen white womanhood. 

caught on and hag lowered the ruling race 


tending among other things to 
The cinema has most decidedly 
in the eyes of 
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India more, perhaps, than anything else. The contribution 
of these instruments to the spread of national self-esteem 
and the nationalistic spirit can be imagined. And there 
have been and are other instruments. The greatest was Mr. 
Gandhi. But these others helped his propaganda and made 
its penetration possible. I am here thinking only of the 
spread of the modern spirit among the masses, who form so 
large a part of Lord Sydenham’s “ real idea.” 

I cannot define the modern spirit. In India it works out 
in unrest, dissatisfaction with the existing order, desire for 
change, revolt against alien over-rule, a feeling of having 
been deceived about the invincibility of the over-rulers, 
an exaggerated awareness of their fect of clay—and per contra 
(more especially in the higher classes and intelligentsia) an 
exaggerated sense of Indianism—the nationalistic idea. 
Every young Englishman in India, too, except the ultra- 
complacent, finds himself faced, sooner or later, by the 
question, ** What are we here for?” Did God create India 
for England ? Does she exist only for our profit, and for our 
glory to add lustre to our Empire ? These questions must, 
I think, be faced by all who read articles and letters about 
India.—I am, Sir, &c., W. S. Hunr, 

C. M. 8S. Missionary. 


Wilby Rectory, Attleborough. 
THE ETHICS OF EASTER OFFERINGS. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sirn,—Are “Easter Offerings” quite the most desirable 
method of contributing to the stipend of incumbents ? Is 
it truly refined in form? May it not needs tend, more or 
less, to lower a parson’s self-respect ? The sensitive parson 
of gentle breeding simply dreads this dole. Certainly, it 
is looked at askance by the working-class who imagine, 
rightly or wrongly, that, as a clergyman is only human, he is 
tempted to lean to such of his flock possessing money. Is it 
not rather degrading for a congregation to be manipulating 
an annual benefit for their parson as is the legitimate custom 
with ladies and gentlemen belonging to the equestrian and 
musie-hall professions ? I suggest that, where the incum- 
bent’s income from * fixt ” sources is inadequate, the C.P.C. 
should—ministro absente—arrange to bring up the inadequate 
income from ‘“ fixt”’’ sources to an adequate income and 
place such voluntary contribution to the credit of the incum- 
bent at the local bank. This, surely, alike for parson and 
people, would be a more delicate procedure than the present 
blunt and unseemly plan. The considerateness of Christian 
love, too, should sway in a Christian congregation.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Tureovore P. BrRocKLEHURST. 
The Well House, Giggleswick-in-Craven. 
S. Matthew's Day, 1923. 


EMPIRE MIGRATION BY GROUPS. 

[To the Editor of the Specrartor.] 
Sir,—History has shown that plantations on the community, 
family or group system have generally been eminently suc- 
cessful. The settlers are able and ready to help each other in 
facing the difficulties and hardships incident to life in a new 
country under new conditions. I submit that future planta- 
tion schemes should proceed as much as possible along these 
lines. The local patriotism of given towns or districts should 
be evoked. In this district for instance a few of us are moving 
to organize a Wessex Settlement.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JAMES STANLEY LITTLE. 
Royal Colonial Institute, Hants and Dorset Branch, 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY AND ORDER 
OF ST. JOHN HOSPITAL LIBRARY, 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin,—Never since 1914 has the British Red Cross and Order 
of St. John Hospital Library been so short of books and 
magazines to give to hospitals. The demand is large. Six 
thousand were asked for and sent lately in one week. Our stock 
of novels, books of adventure and travel is almost exhausted. 
We buy thousands, but in one week they are gone if not 
added to by gifts from the public, which during August and 
September are few. 

We most earnestly ask those who have bought amusing 
novels for journeys, magazines to while away wet days or have 











books they can spare to send them to The Secretary, British 
Red Cross and Order of St. John Hospital Library, 48 Queen's 
Gardens, London, W.2. They will immediately be acknow. 
ledged, and forwarded in well-selected parcels to those who 
so greatly need them in British hospitals at home and Overseas, 
—I am, Sir, &c., H. M. Gasket, 

Trustee British Red Cross and Order of St. John 

Hospital Library. 

P.S.—Should a considerable number of books be given the 
Library sends sacks and labels on receipt of a postcard and 
pays carriage. ‘ Carriage forward ” luggage train. 


J.-J. ROUSSEAU’S LETTERS. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—I shall be much obliged if I may take advantage of 
the hospitality of your columns to make it known to the 
British public, especially to owners of literary documents 
and to librarians, that as Hon. Secretary of the “ Société 
J.-J. Rosseau ” (Geneva) and editor of its Annales for fifteen 
years, I have been asked by that society to prepare for the 
press a complete edition of Rousseau’s Ictters. ‘The work 
will be published by Hachette in the well-known series, 
“Collection des Grands Ecrivains,’ and arrangements have 
been made for it to be completed in twenty octavo volumes, 

I need not lay stress upon the interest of the undertaking, 
nor emphasize the desirability of the publication being as 
complete as possible. I should therefore be very much 
obliged for any communication on the subject from those 
who possess or know of letters of J.-J. Rousseau in Great 
Britain, and most grateful if the owners and librarians would 
be good enough to offer me any suggestion or information 
as to what steps should be taken to secure authentic copies 
or preferably photographs of the originals. My friend, 
Professor G. Rudler, of Oxford University, 18 Bradmore 
Road, Oxford, is prepared to have copies made at his home, 
or at the Bodleian or Taylorian Libraries, under his personal 
supervision. The greatest care would be taken either by 
him or by me of all papers lent. They would be returned in 
the shortest possible time, and gratefully acknowledged in 
the edition.—I am, Sir, &c., ALEXIS FRANCOIS. 


(Docteur é5 Lettres, 
Professor of the University of Geneva.) 


8 Florissant, Geneva, Switzerland. 


THE RIGHTS OF NONCONFORMISTS. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—From the letter which you publish in your issue of 
September 15th, from the Rev. Alexander Mann, I think he 
has been unfortunate in having to deal with a cemetery con- 
ducted on non-Christian lines. They are not all the same, 
Let me give my experience. I am a member of the Church 
of Scotland, and while living in London had the misfortune t 
lose a child. I wished the interment to take place in a certain 
attractive suburban cemetery. I was told it was not usual for 
Nonconformists to be buried in the consecrated ground. I 
replied that I looked upon the Church of England as primus 
inter pares with my own Church, and that I had no objection 
to my child lying in consecrated ground with members of the 
Church of England. No further objection was raised. ‘The 
funeral service was conducted by the leading clergymen of the 
Church of Scotland in London, and the child rests in peace 
where his parents wished him to be. In this case, at all events, 
Christianity came before sectarianism.—lI am, Sir, &c., 
Doonbrae, Alloway, Ayr. R. M. PoLtitox-Morkris. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—Dr. Latham’s quotation from the well-known Act of 
1880 is scarcely relevant. This Act refers to a deceased person 
not as a Nonconformist, which he might or might not have 
been, but as a person entitled to burial in a churchyard. This 
meagre and measured concession, won after a long struggle, 
is worlds away from the main point of my letter. I referred 
to the existence of consecrated and uncensecrated burial 
ground not as a grievance, but as synivelizice, emphasizing 
and perpetuating in the grave itseif the schism created by the 
State in the religious life of the nation. ‘The matter is too 
important and urgent to be allowed to go off in a dribbie of 
small debating points. 

Will not Dr. Latham or some other able reader of the 
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Spectator state clearly what legal rights—if any—have Non- 
conformists as such, and while remaining Nonconformists, 
in the Established Church of England ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Stamford Hill Church, N. J. MorGAN GIBBON, 


DOCTORS AS MEN OF LETTERS. 

[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
sir,—I have just been reading a most interesting article in 
the last number of the Spectator to reach me. In it the writer 
asks why it is that doctors do not more often take to literature. 
But it seems to me that a fairly lengthy list could be made of 
members of the medical profession who have given us books 
dealing with subjects other than those immediately related 
to their own calling. Here are some of the names that occur, 
chosen almost at random, as a beginning for such a list :— 
Sir Thomas Browne, Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh, Sir 
Frederick Treves, Sir William Osler, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
William James, Weir Mitchell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
our French-Canadian dialect poet, William Drummond. We 
might even include in the list Oliver Goldsmith and Keats. 
The Gospel, described by Renan as “‘ the most beautiful book 
that has ever been written,” came from the pen of a medical 
man—St. Luke.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Galt, Ontario. M. B. Davipson. 


THE BEDE LIBRARY. 

[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—I have been asked to support an appeal for funds on 
behalf of this Library, which is performing a highly important 
service for the Church, of a kind not undertaken by any 
other institution in supplying inquirers and students with 
the best books dealing with modern problems—of religion, 
philosophy, science, economics, ethics, etce.—from a dis- 
tinctively Christian standpoint. The need it attempts to 
supply is the more urgent in view of the number of libraries 
and reading rooms devoted to the propagation of various 
modern alternatives to Christianity. 

At the present moment the Bede Library is in serious 
financial difficulties. It is because I believe that any curtail- 
ment of its activities would be a real misfortune, and that on 
the contrary an expansion of these activities is of great 
importance, that I earnestly commend its appeal for funds. 
Subscriptions and donations may be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 
N. H. Romanes, Esq., Bede Library, 236 Abbey House, 2 
Victoria Street, S.W. 1.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. MANCHESTER, 


THE INTRODUCTION OF GOLF INTO THE 
UNITED STATES. 
[To the Editor of the SrecTator.] 
Sirn,—In connection with the letter on “ The Introduction of 
Golf into the United States” in your issue of August 25th, it 
may be of interest to draw attention to the article in Scribner's 
Magazine for July by Charles Evans, Junr. (** Chick’? Evans, 
the golfer), on ‘* Kighteenth Century Golf in America.” 
Your correspondent suggests that no golf was played in 
the United States before 1888. Mr. Evans gives advertise- 
ments from Southern papers showing that there was a club 
in Charleston in 1795, and another in Savannah before the 
end of the century. These had little or no influence on the 
present development of golf, but it is interesting to note 
heir existence.—I am, Sir, &c., W. M. T. 
Sackville, N.B., Canada. 


SOME PAROCHIAL STORIES. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 
3in,—One morning I heard that a farm labourer’s wife who 
ived in a very lonely part of the Blackdown Hills, between 
Somerset and Devon, had just received the gift of a baby. 
My wife at once made gruel, &c., which I took up to the 
cottage. Upon arrival I knocked at the door, which, to my 
surprise, was opened by the lady of the house. ‘Oh! Mrs. 
Dropper,” I said, ‘* I must have heard a false report. I was 
told that you had a baby this morning!” “So I have, sir. 
Would you like to see it?” “* But you ought to be in bed!” 
“What ! Go to bed for a baby ? Then who'd look after the 
kiddies, and get my man his dinner?” “ But didn’t you have 








a doctor?” ‘ Yes, sir. Doctor has just ridden off. Ue 
jumped off his horse and opened the door, and said, ‘ Is it a 
ploughboy or a dairymaid ?’ So I paid him his guinea, and 
he was soon gone.” 

Upon an old tombstone in Street Churchyard was the text, 
* The Lord hath no pleasure in the strength of a horse, neither 
delighteth He in any man’s legs.” After some years of 
wonderment, I learned from an old inhabitant that the 
deceased had been savagely attacked by a horse which had 
broken the man’s legs so badly that he died of the wounds. 
The aptness of the quotation was at last made clear ! 

A footman had died in a large country house. The lady’s 
maid was detailing subsequent happenings. She closed the 
narrative with the statement: ‘So we put I.H.S. over his 
coffin. For if anyone could say ‘ I have suffered ’ he could.” 

Sam Jarvis, a Somerset veteran, when visited by me, stated 
that in the doctor’s words his trouble was “ all in yer ole jaw.” 
Thus was the doctor’s ‘ neuralgia ’ interpreted by the sufferer ! 
‘Very coarse veins” is a frequent interpretation of varicose 
veins.—I am, Sir, &c., H.S. C. 


P.R. IN IRELAND. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—The figures of votes polled in the Irish election which 

were given in my letter published on the 15th inst were 

quoted from the Irish Press, but by an error in transcription, 

which is regretted, the Government total was stated to have 

been 441,704 in place of 411,704. Your correspondent, 

Rear-Admiral Wade Caulfeild, will find that with this 

alteration the calculated proportion of the seats for the 

various parties is correct as shown.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED J. Gray, 


Assistant Secretary, The Proportional 
Representation Society. 


Ary 
POETRY. 
—_—>—— 
THE LAST VOYAGE. 
Some morning I shall rise from sleep, 
When all the house is still and dark. 
I shall steal down and find my ship 
By the dim quayside and embark. 


Nor fear the seas nor any wind. 
I have known Fear, but now no more. 
The winds shall bear me safe and kind, 
Long-hoped for and long-waited for. 


To no strange country shall I come 
But to mine own delightful land, 
With Love to bid me welcome home 
And Love to lead me by the hand. 


Love, you and I shall cling together, 
And look long in each other’s eyes. 
There shall be rose and violet weather 

Under the trees of Paradise. 


We shall not hear the ticking clock, 
Nor the swift rustle of Time’s wings, 

Nor dread the sharp dividing stroke 
Being come now to immortal things. 


You of that country shall be fain, 
Being now no new inhabitant, 

Its beauties to point out, explain, 
And all its dear delights to vaunt. 


They will not end in a thousand years. 
Love, we shall be so long together. 
Withouten any sword to fear, 
Glad in the rose and violet weather. 


With all those wonders to admire, 
And the heart’s hunger satisfied, 
Given at long last the heart’s desire 
We shall forget we ever died. 
Oh, in some morning dateless yet 
I shall steal out in the sweet dark 
And: find my ship with sails all set 
By the dim quayside and embark. 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
Tne most interesting books this week are the most serious. 
In The Last Years of H. M. Hyndman (Grant Richards) the 
late Mrs. Hyndman gave an intimate memoir of the character 
and personality of her husband. She did mere: she sect 
down with exactness and charm the occupations of her own 
mind during her married life. She therefore produced a 


vivid biography in a most convincing setting, and, by her | 


selection of detail and the uniformity of her angle of view, 
made it a satisfying work of art. A translation of Dr. Egon 
Cisar Corti’s Leopold I. of Belgium is published by Messrs. 
7. Fisher Unwin. Leopold, by his astuteness and diplomatic 
ability, manoeuvred his nation into a position of great 
influence ; and Dr. Corti’s book gives an impartial account 
of his sagacity. A book which we shall not need to commend 
to readers of the Spectator is Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey’s 
Economics of the Hour (Hodder and Stoughton). 

Mr. W. R. Lethaby describes the remains of Roman 
London, and suggests restorations for many incomplete 
monuments, in Londinium (Duckworth). A book which 
will no doubt become the chief authority on its subject is 


Mr. Arthur Waley’s Chinese Painting (Benn). It is well | 


produced, scholarly, and entertaining ; as an appendix there 
are some fifty reproductions. The most important addresses 
which were delivered at the recent meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science are collected 
and published by Messrs. John Murray. 

Damaged Souls, by Gamaliel Bradford (Constable), contains 


eight studies of American historical characters, some of 


them rogues rehabilitated, the others heroes unmasked. A 
very lively book is Sir Philip Gibbs’ Adventures in Journalism 
(Heinemann), in which we learn for the first time how he 
suspected and exposed the well-known explorer, Dr. Cook. 

We have received from Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 
Together, by Mr. Norman Douglas—essays, it seems, and 
sketches of his travel in Germany. Mr. Douglas has the 
peculiar gift of making foreign countries a delight to stay- 
at-homes, without stirring them to energy ; but reading Mr. 
Doughty makes us continually grieve that we were not 
with him. Messrs. Duckworth have printed an authorized 
abridged edition of Mr. Doughty's Arabia Deserta entitied 





Wanderings tn Arabia. 'Two books come from Mr. Secker: | 


Phoenix, a poetic drama by Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie, and 
a translation of Gerhart Haupimann’s The Heyelic of Soana. 
The only other novel worth mentioning is Mr. Hugh Walpole’s 
Jeremy and FHamlet (Cassell). 

Essays of a Biologist, which we have received from Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus, will be welcomed by the many who 
have followed Mr. Julian Huxley’s recent contributions to 
periedicals. The interested layman will be relieved to find 
that the book is by no means technical or “ stiff reading”: 
he subjects range from “Sex Biology” to a fantasy of 
* Philosophic Ants” and an essay on “* The Bird-Mind.” 

Tue Lirerary [prror. 


THE EPIC OF FRENCH CANADA.* 
ParkMAN does not rank with the greatest historians of the 
nineteenth century; he has not Macaulay’s bold sweep, 
Froude’s colour, the encyclopaedic knowledge of Ranke, nor 
Maitland’s penetrating subtlety. But he stands high in the 
second class, he had a narrative to tell full of adventure and 
heroism, and he described in full-dress style the rise and fali of 
the French dominion in North America. The debates of savages 
in council he treated quite properly with gravity ; the Iroquois 
never counted more than 4,000 warriors, but they held in 
terrorized subjection a radius of over 300 miles from the 
centre of their confederacy, and on their decisions of war and 
peace hung, for a time, the future of the St. Lawrence basin. 
Even though Parkman did not often say the last word, he 
paved the road for others to follow, and it is a pleasure to 
read a pioneer work, dignified, stately and much more inter- 
esting than the composite productions common to-day, The 


* the Works of Francis Parkman. Centenary Edition. Boston: Little, Brown 
ond Company, 12 Vols., and Life of Parkman, 1 Vol, ([1Cs, net per yol.j 











best centenary celebration of an author is a new edition, and 
this, a reprint of one a score of years old, is undeniably welcome 

As interesting as Parkman's work is his life, briefly and 
somewhat guardedly told by Mr. Farnham in 1900 and here 
reprinted. Parkman was born on September 16th one hundred 
years ago, and died in 1893; besides his eleven volumes of 
history and The Oregon Trail he wrote numerous articles, g 
novel that failed, and a guide to rose-growing. It would 
have been a creditable production for any man; for Parkman 
it was almost miraculous. He had chosen his subject before 
he was eighteen; he brought to it unconquerable resolve, g 
knowledge of Indian life and a passion for the woods where 
were set his best scenes. But almost from the beginning 
ill-health interfered. He had acute inflammation of the eyes, 
and for twenty years could neither read nor write for over 
five minutes at a time ; rheumatic gout and arthritis often 
made all walking impossible ; insomnia, indigestion and 
constant nervous disorder plagued him, and the spectre of 
insanity haunted him more than once. Apparently there was 
something wrong with the blood-vessels of his brain, and 
early journeys in the woods and over the prairies had under- 
mined his general health. Fortunately he had private means 
—had he been forced to earn a living all literary work would 
have become impossible—and by training his memory he was 
able to use the eyes of others. He dictated, wrote in the dark 
on paper divided into squares by a wire frame, used orange 
paper to ease his eyes, and spent his means freely in getting 
copies of documents from France and England. When thingy 
were at their darkest, his wife and only son dead, himself 
forbidden by doctors to read or write, he took up gardening, 
and though nearly colour-blind and with little sense of smell, 
invented a new lily and became for a year a professor o} 
horticulture in the Bussey Institute. But even when so 
engaged he stuck to history, and every decade from 1860 till 
his death saw him produce two or more volumes. 

To do this, to do it without complaint, was a great achieve- 
ment. The books so produced speak for themselves. They 
are vivid, accurate, and generally impartial. They show 
some of Parkman’s own reserve about his private affairs, 
for they are concerned chiefly with external things. Parkman 
had no deep knowledge of European history ; considering the 
age he lived in he was singularly uninterested in consti- 
tutional matters ; he did not see subile changes of opinion 
or understand difficult problems of administration. What 
he looked for in history was the heroic and the gencrous, 








}and he sought these on frontiers and battlefields, not in 


European Cabinets or provincial capitals. Probably few 
people read his eleven historical volumes in chronological 
sequence ; those who do notice that he is happicr in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, whicn personality counted 
for much, than in the eighteenth, when the battle between 
French and Engtish was too wide for a single Homeric hero 
to alter the result. Like most New Englanders an 
individualist, Parkman was at his best when his story was a 
saga. Dominiques de Gourgues’ brilliant revenge on Spanish 
murderers, the martyrdoms ef Brébeuf and Jogues, La Salle’s 
iron resolution—these are his best field ; here he is happier 
than in the complicated strategy of the Seven Years’ War. 
The struggle grew beyond its saga days and came to turn on 
decisions of Whitehall and Versailles. In the strategy of 
Pitt’s war as a whole Parkman was unversed ; for instance, 
he did not know that Montcalm’s ability to hold Quebee 
through the tortured summer of 1759 was due to Durell’s 
failure to obey orders and close the St. Lawrence in May. 
To Parkman the struggle remained what it had been, one of 
individual protagonists, and he calls the volumes Montcalm 
and Wolfe, whereas the main struggle was between the French 
system and a man of genius made dictator by the British 
Parliament. Parkman seems to forget that when there was 
war on Lake Champlain political and military decisions 
were being made in Europe; he cannot sce the whole wat 
for the trees of his beloved forest. 

He has been accused of unfairness to the Roman Catholic 
Church. He hated clericalism in all forms, and his subject 
brought him face to face with French rather than with New 
England clericalism, so some unfairness was natural. Jesuit 
heroism in missionary work he could not help admiring, but 
its purpose seemed to him futile. Barring the religious 
question, Parkman’s natural sympathies, though not his 
inteliect, were with the French rather than with the English. 
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The French were the better woodsmen, they produced more 
peroic individuals—martyrts, explorers, fighters—than all the 
English colonies combined. The French in North America 
built a colony whose rise and fall was a true epic, and it 
was this epic Parkman told. But New England was too 
strong for him; the French colony stood for all things 
against which New England had striven—a centralized 
hierarchical church, an administrative system without a 
shadow of local self-government. 
Massachusetts was wrong, and Parkman’s heredity would not 
Jet him hold this possible. So he finishes one of his volumes 
with the cocksure and very questionable remark, “ a happier 
calainity never befell a people than the conquest of Canada 
by the British arms.” E. M. Wrona. 


SOME RECENT SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.* 
Ir is an extraordinary fact that any event of startling import- 
ance, any discovery which concentrates public interest in 
one particular direction in human knowledge, produces 


If the French were right | 





mathematical theory steps in, with its advance-guard systems, 
and reconstructs or reforms, the basic concepts. The theories 
of relativity are, of course, the outstanding examples of such 
a procedure. 

Throughout the book Professor Hobson makes us aware 
of the limitations of scientific knowledge, and, even in the 
chapter on Number and its developments where he is at his 
best, he cautiously points out the inadvisability of assuming 
too much scope and possibility of application for such entities 
as the transfinite numbers, the theory of which, as he says, 
“was created for a special purpose, that of dealing with 
certain aspects of the numerically infinite ; and its construc- 
tions and results are all dependent upon a set of postulations 
and definitions which it has been the aim of investigators to 
make as precise in character as possible.” Professor Hobson 
even deprecates their use in philosophical speculations. In 
his subsequent treatment of the problems of physical science 
he is less convincing, inasmuch as he seems to have appended 
all the knowledge derived from the latest developments in 


| physical concepts as an afterthought to the older views of 


immediately in its train a flood of literature on the subject, | 


so that we are left to imagine, either that there has been 
a terrific effort on the part of all specialists to set down 
their knowledge in the least possible time, or that a 
pile of manuscript is ever awaiting the opportune moment 
to emerge into publication. 
yearly event of the British Association meetings provides a 
temporary revival of public interest ; 
we take the opportunity of this moment to review the most 
important scientific publications of the last few months. 

As regards the inclusion of psychology in the domain of 
science there is a certain difficulty of selection, owing to the 
dual nature of the subject-matter. For, while eventually 
the fate and future of mankind must largely depend on the 
convergence of the three lines of research which mental 
science Offers into one synthesis, yet, at present, the gulf 
between the mental and physiological aspects seems as 
wide and unbridgeable as ever. Consequently, we are in- 
dined to relegate the physiological aspect to science, the 
teleological aspect to metaphysics, and to keep analytical 
psychology or psycho-analysis in a third and separate depart- 
ment of inquiry. In the domain of physical science, Pro- 
fessor Hobson’s Gifford Lectures! must claim priority by virtue 
of their purpose in defining the intellectual status and value 
of natural science among the problems of the present day. 
And the treatment is comprehensive, inasmuch as the whole 
domain, from pure mathematical theory to the biological 
problems of heredity and evolution, is very conscientiously 
covered by the able and concise mind of the author. The 
final chapters on the theistic problem, constituting the 
sppendix expected of all Gifford Lecturers, need hardly be 
considered in any estimation of the value of the work. 

Professor Hobson is primarily a very distinguished pure 
mathematician, and it is natural that he should be insistent 
on the fact that science from every aspect and in 
every department, a conceptual scheme; and that as the 
underlying conceptions of all physical schemata become more 
and more abstract, so the theory of physical realism becomes 
the ‘ess tenable. This is the natural point of view of one 
bias is mathematical. For although, undoubtedly, 
physical perceptions were the starting-point of pure mathe- 
matical theory, yet it has the power of outstripping the 
demands of physical application, and of constructing abstract 
systems to which, as far as is known at present, there are 
no physical parallels. On the other hand, if the most practical- 
iinded amongst us were to consider these systems as poten- 
ially capable of application, in order to satisfy the craving 
of their minds, the thought would procure for them at the 
Same time a delightful, unlimited vision of the future of 
And it must be said, in defence of this 
adopted 
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Ihysical science. 
uxury of speculative symbolism—the expression 
y the applied mind for any excursions into pure mathe- 
matical theory—that when, as has often happened in the 
past, the conceptions and experiments of physical science 
jail in the face of some overwhelming obstacle, then pure 
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* (1) The Domain of Natural Science. By E. W. Hobson, F.R.S. Cambridge: 

tthe University Press. 21s. net.]——(2) Scientific Method. By A. D. Ritchie 

ion: Kegan Paul. [10s. 6d. net.} -(3) The Constitution of Matter. By Max 

Translated by E. W. Blair and [. 8. Wheeler. London: Methuen. [6s. net.) 

~—(4) The Nature of Intelligence and the Principles of Cognition. By C. Spearman. 

n: Macmillan. {1l5s. net.}——(5) The Wonder Book of Chemistry. By Jean 
London: Fisher Unwin, (10s. net.) 











For the affairs of science the | 
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and, incidentally, | 


Space, Time and Causation. In fact, the whole book has a 
flavour of a bygone epoch in science, in spite of the author's 
evident mastery of the most modern developments in the 
mathematical and physical sciences. As have already 
suggested, throughout the lectures he emphasizes the limita- 
tions of purely scientific knowledge, and hints at the probabili- 
ties for the existence of a less limited type of apprehension; 
but when, in the final theistic chapters, it seems that this 


we 


| hint might have been brought to fulfilment in some expression 


of belief or doubt, he remains indecisive. Nevertheless, the 
book as a whole shows a breadth of vision and a grasp, both 
of the future possibilities and the necessary limitations of 
scientific knowledge, which must command our respect and 
admiration. 

Mr. Ritchie's Scientific Method,? published lately in Messrs. 
Kegan Paul’s most excellent international series, is likewise 
concerned with the general problem of the value of science. 
But, instead of considering the body of results of scientific 
research as constituting scientific permanence, Mr. Ritchie 
seeks for it in the method. As he puts it: ‘ Theory may 
supersede theory, and more accurate analysis may demolish 
our apparent facts, but there is a unity and continuity about 
the method that the mind should be able to grasp, and that 
is the very essence of science. . . . The kind of definition of 
science that is required, therefore, is that of science as a 
process rather than a collection of results. . . . science is 
the process of exploring the external world.” And in the 
critical survey of this method Mr. Ritchie states his problem 
to be that of deciding in what measure there is justification 
for holding any scientific theories whatsoever. An ambitious 
project, and one which would suggest the necessity for the 
preliminary establishment of a definite philosophical or 
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epistemological position. In this matter we think that Mr. 
Ritchie is justifiably brief, bold, and to the point. He makes 
one metaphysical assumption only, but it is one which undeni- 
ably carries a good deal with it. He assumes the existence 
of a perceiving mind and the existence of an object that is 
perceived—otherwise, the time-worn Subject-Object relation. 
He dismisses the necessity for any last analyses of such 
problems together with the question of truth and falsehood, 
except in so faras the latter helps in the definition of a proposi- 
tion. For propositions are necessary entities in any criticism of 
scientific method. Obviously, Mr. Ritchie has been saturated 
in the atmosphere created by the brains of Russell, Whitehead, 
Moore and Broad ; and only occasionally does he extricate him- 
self to make some independent observation. One of these is 
the rather stimulating observation, that pure mathematicians 
and logicians, in spite of their detachment and their constant 
toasts to the eternal uselessness of pure theory, always select 
entities which have some connection with the external world, 
out of which to derive their self-consistent and logical systems. 
Instead, for instance, of studying some functions which have 
no practical application, they choose numbers, which are of 
great practical importance. For even the remote trans- 
finitudes have relations with the objects of every-day life. 
This observation is a serious reflection upon the purity and 
detachment of pure mathematics. 

The analysis that follows, of the relation between deduction 
and induction as dependent upon measurement and numer- 
ability, is very suggestive; but it is disappointing when 
elaborated in separate chapters. There are two chapters on 
induction and scientific laws—pre-Keynes and post-Keynes, 
respectively. The book all through is stimulating, and is 
delightfully written, but the purpose seems to be rather 
lost sight of after the introductory chapters only to be 
recalled again at the end. 

Of other more technical scientific works, there is an inter- 
esting translation of Max Born’s valuable summary of recent 
work on the constitution of matter. The essays of which it 
is composed were written primarily for the benefit of people 
who have not the time to give to Professor Sommerfeld’s 
more elaborate treatise, also published in translation by 
Messrs. Methuen. 

Amongst the recent multitude of books on psychology, there 
is, in our opinion, only one which, according to our previous 
classification, may be relegated to the scientific category. 
Professor Spearman has made a life study of the laboratory 
problems of mental measurement, and has now published the 
results of his deliberations in a book which is to be the fore- 
runner of a later and profounder work. The present volume‘ 
is a record of patient endeavour and thought concentrated 
on the establishment of definite fundamental, psychological 
principles. Prof. Spearman found the current psychology 
of cognition in a deplorable condition, largely owing to the 
isolation into two water-tight compartments of theory and 
laboratory practice. Lack of any ultimate laws, any genuine 
scientific foundations, seemed to him to lie at the root of the 
evil, and he became convinced that the establishment of such 
necessary principles was not only possible but feasible. 

Noegenesis is the name given by Dr. Spearman to his theory 
that all cognitive events, alike with those of physics, admit of 
reduction to a small number of definitely formulatable prin- 
ciples. lis whole inquiry leads up to the establishment of 
the three main principles, and five subordinate, quantitative 
ones, whereby he is going to reconstruct the whole 
of psychology. Whether psychology will permit itself to 
be reconstructed thus, remains to be seen. The further 
application of the five quantitative principles will, apparently, 
be elaborated in the later work. Dr. Spearman is carried far 
beyond where we can follow him, in his hopes for the application 
of these principles. Here is part of his peroration—* in the 
said principles must lie, therefore, an exhaustive determination 
of the entire cosmos, not only in so far as this can be truly 
known, but even to the extent that it can be thought of at 
om...” 

One book remains to be mentioned. Fabre’s Wonder Book 
of Chemistry? is a relief and a joy after wrestling with problems 
in the turbulence of controversy. It should be reserved for 
some hour of the day when tranquillity and the leisure for a 
very charming story-book are possible. Apart from the 
theme and the way in which it is developed, there is a personal 
biographical interest in the book which is rendered very 





ae 


delightfully. It has not lost in translation any of the charm 
which it possessed in the original and tenderer language, 
AMETHE McEwen, 


A MASCULINE MIND.* 


Tue publication of Poems of Charles Cotton—a complete 
collection of the shorter poems—confers a real benefit on 
judicious readers, and thus repeats Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s 
gift of good things, which began with the admirable collection 
of Clare’s poems a few years ago. The present volume 
has but a single fault—it bulges ; it is printed on thick paper 
and asks for too much space on the bookshelf. It will fing 
space, however, for those wise readers cannot do without 
the book now that it is available, and our complaint is byt 
a slight one to make concerning so bulky a volume. 

Cotton himself would not be displeased at being approached 
thus with a facetious phrase, for he refused to subdue his 
wit to solemnity, and saw even himself 2nd his own life and 
misfortunes humorously. Not the least of his misfortunes jg 
posthumous. for he has waited more than two centuries 
for the recognition which his present editor compels on his 
behalf; but even this misfortune would have found him 
smiling, at the same time as he may have looked questioningly 
at the zeal which has prompted the various editions of his 
contemporaries, Vaughan, Herrick and Marvell for example, 
not to speak of the slightly-earlier and grandly-unique Donne, 
and Cowley who usurped so much of the fame which might 
have lit the shadow of Charles Cotton. He liked to write of 
himself, but no writer was ever less capable of mere intro- 
spective idleness, and so he writes of his excellent subject 
as though it were someone else and he the amused spectetor, 
He never loses his head or his temper; never aspires, never 
feigns, never falsifies; when his own experience forms the 
theme he accepts it without exaggerating his emotion or 
swelling his style. He writes of poverty, of which he knew 
something at times, as though he enjoyed the devices to which 
it drove him, and enjoyed not less the furious, forlorn faces 
of his “ obstrep’rous creditors . . . bloody Persecutors.” He 
writes another Pindarie Ode on death, managing his form 
coolly and pleasantly, sometimes achieving beautiful lines, 
and always satisfying himself with neat metrical moralities. 
He writes love poems and they are charming, but they have 
less of love in them than the odes and elegies on his friends ; 
his heart goes out more promptly and largely to his most 
worthy friend, Mr. Izaak Walton, or Colonel Richard Love- 
lace, or Lord Orrery, than to his Caelia and Corinna: he 
plays at love but he does not play with sorrow. He is a man’s 
poet, and his masculine mind is shown in a single stanza in 
the poem on Walton’s Lives :— 

“Tow happy was my father, then, to see 
Those men he lov’d, by him he lov’d, to be 
Rescued from frailties and mortality.” 
His love poems were written from his head and in the 
fashion of his time ; but these others were written from his 
heart and in his own man’s fashion. 

His masculinity appears everywhere, and especially in 
his fondness for good-humoured satire and mock-love poems ; 
even his titles have something of his sharp humour, as when 
he heads a mere eight lines of abuse and amusement with the 
single word, Madrigal. Perhaps his masculinity will be 
called to account for his occasional coarseness, but it will 
have an easy answer. Chiefiy, it will be found a convenient 
explanation of the general air of hearty common sense which 
hangs about everything he writes. Excellent is _ his 
conversational verse :— 

* And now I'm here set down again in peace, 

After my troubles, business, voyages, 

The same dull Northern clod 1 was before, 

Gravely enquiring how ewes are a score, 

How the hay harvest, and the corn was got, 

And if or no there’s like to be a rot ; 

Just the same sot I was eer I remov'd; 

Nor by my travel, nor the Court improv’d; 

The same old-fashioned Squire, no whit retin’d, 

And shall be wiser when the Levil’s blind... .” 
It is a mere brief specimen of a common thing in Charles 
Cotten’s verse; there are hundreds of equal lines in his 
“Voyage to Ireland” and in other burlesques ; and in all 
alike there are the pleasantest reminiscent hints of a boyish 


* Poems of Charles Cotton, 1630-1687. Edited, with an Jatroduction and Notes, 
by Jchu Bezestord, Londen: Cobden-Sanderson, [15s.] 
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ysconading, surviving in the man and giving him a fellowship 
with all young-old men. He enjoys, and enjoys himself 
first and most of all. 

3ut this lowlier praise must not be taken as excluding 
higher dues. He pours his heart out, not simply in elegies 
on his friends, but also whenever he thinks of the admired 
river, its tributary streams and meads. 
“Oh my beloved Nymph, fair Dove, 
Princess of rivers— 

he cries, in his poem to Walton. And even in his burlesque 
yerse an element of sudden beauty is freed—‘* my white 
Dove :— 

“Now numb’d with bitterness of weather, 
Had not the power to stir a feather... 
The ruffian bound, though knowing’s betters, 
Her silver feet in crystal fetters, 

In which estate we saw poor Dove lie, 
Even in captivity more lovely.” 

He writes descriptive poetry that has the clearness and swift- 
ness of flowing water, or the firmness of frozen water with 
his own satisfaction singing pebblelike along the surface. 
Indeed, it is winter, winter in the high lands, that he most 
fondly describes, his invitation to Phyllis extending not only 
to the dappling Spring but also to that glistening time when 

Bae The trees their naked bones 
Together knock, like skeletons, 
Then, with the softest, whitest locks, 
Spun with the tribute of thy flocks, 
We will o’ercast thy whiter skin, 
Winter without, a Spring within.” 

Nevertheless, even in the enthusiasm of a revival, in which 
it is proper and easy to lose one’s head, it cannot be sug- 
gested that Cotton was a great poet, or an exquisite small 
poet, another Donne or another Herrick. But he was one 
of the truest and most definitely individual poets ever over- 
laid by careless, snoring Mrs. Time. His firm and precise 
stanzas, apprehending natural phenomena with such rare 
vividness, as though arrested in extraordinary motion, 
cannot be too highly praised; witness the quatrains of 
Morning, Noon and the rest, Winter, the New Year—in fact, 
most of the first section of Mr. Beresford’s volume. Reading 
these, and responding to their rapid and vivacious rhythms, 
one is aware not simply of an alert intelligence, a bizht 
good sense, but of that rarer thing, imagination, darting 
like @ dragon-fly suddenly hither and thither, then gone 
agin: imagination playing upon the very subject of those 
later poets of the Romantic Movement who were so unlike 
Cotton, but who wonderfully recognized and praised him ; 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, and Lamb like the good genius 

of them all, inspiring them with the intuitions of his nimble 


and sensitive mind, Joun FREEMAN 


LABOUR IN THE BUILDING TRADE.* 


For many reasons this book is worthy of careful consideration ; 
it is one of those straws which show the direction of great 
winds. But ‘** straw ” is a word which demands an immediate 
apology. For this is a large volume of almost five hundred 
pages, it is a beautiful bit of printing, and both in its literary 
style and its matter it is quite a distinguished piece of work. 
The Committee of the National Federation of Building Trade 
Operatives commissioned Mr. Postgate to write the history 
of the Trade Unions of their Trade, in somewhat the same 
manner that the Medici engaged artists to paint pictures and 
write poems. ‘To find the Trade Unions as patrons of liter- 
ature is a happy and healthy sign. Mr. Postgate and his 
printers have rewarded their patrons by a very handsome 


and scholarly work. It is, moreover, a book of great interest | 


to the world at large. The history of the hard-pressed opera- 
tives of the building trade would not strike one, at the first 


glance, as likely to possess much attraction for the passing | 
ranger, But Mr. Postgate has handled his material with | 


ctra 
real skill; he has woven his picture of men and figures with 
& very vital thrsad of warm humanity ; his Trade Union leaders 
have the conviction of living creatures and not historical 
cummies, 

The book is much more than a titade record ; it is a history 
of the labouring classes during the nineteenth century. By 
confining the facts to the one trade the scope is not really 
(Continued on page 428.) 


© The Builders’ History. Ly R. W. Postgate. London: The Labor 
Uo, [l2s. 6d. net.) 
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restricted, but rather increased in vividness, giving space for 
more details and fewer of the vague generalizations which are 
typical of most history books. The story of the helplessness 
of the workers and of their struggle for the repeal of the 
Combinations Acts (which had been passed by the callous 
younger Pitt and that philanthropic humbug, Wilberforce) 
is told by an impartial statement of the facts. There is no 
need for Mr. Postgate to play the partisan: the facts are 
sufficient in themselves. The amazing words of Sir John 
Silvester (“* Bloody Black Jack”), when convicting for a 
trade “ conspiracy,’ would bring a blush to the cheek of any 
Tory who respects the dignity of his class. 

But perhaps the chief value of this book is its proof that the 
most recent methods of the Labour world are all old; the 
federated unions, the productive Guild, political action, 
and the communists’ class-passion; one and all they have 
been tried—and found wanting. Though Mr. Postgate 
never seems to forget that he is here the impartial scholar 
and unbiassed recorder, there are indications that he is per- 
sonally in favour of an “* extreme” policy. If this be a fair 
deduction, one can only say that his impartial facts are 
against his theories. For he gives no evidence that violence 
of action or speech or “ class-war ” has led to any permanent 
sdvance of the Labour cause ; indeed, his book itself proves 
that many of Labour’s most powerful leaders have come from 
the capitalist class. 

Strangely enough, the writer of this book (clear headed 
though he appears) does not directly mention the most import- 
ant deduction from all this history of Labour which he has 
so truthfully recorded. ‘The workers have been too wholly 
engrossed in the political and administrative machinery of 
their unions. The account Mr. Postgate gives of the attempt 
to found a Grand National Consolidated Trade Union, in 
1833, and even a National Building Guild, is most illuminating 
on this point. The agitators did all they possibly could to 
get unity of action among the workers, by means of closer 
federation, and so on; they even decided to form schools for 
the teaching of science. They did everything—except con- 
sider the best and most businesslike way of building houses ! 
This present book, like most other Labour propaganda, has 
failed to insist on this all-important part of the problem. 
When a Trade Union Committee can be the wise patron of 
such a scholarly work as this book is, one suspects that it 
will soon draw the inevitable deductions. It will read the 
most admirable * triendly declaration ” issued by the Opera- 
tive Builders’ Union in 1833 (reprinted as an appendix to this 
book), and learn that there is little to add in the way of theory. 
The suspicion may then arise that the best way of succeeding 
in the ambition to control the building trade is to concentrate 
on the very practical problem of building houses better and 
more economically than anyone else. Many general economic 
results will follow that basie fact. In short, it is remarkable 
that this history of the Builders says practically nothing 


about building. G. R. Stiztinc Tayior. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE SUN.* 
Mr. Perry, who has just left the University of Manchester to 
take up the new Readership in Cultural Anthropology at 
University College, is known to students as a disciple of 
Professor Elliot Smith and the late Dr. Rivers, and as the 
author of a notable volume on The Megalithic Culture of 
Indonesia, based on his own researches in Malaysia. His new 
book more than fulfils the promise of his earlier work. It may 
be said, indeed, to mark an epoch in the study of anthropology. 
Mr. Perry boldly champions the historical method as against 
those who, like Professor Westermarck, accumulate examples 
of apparently similar practices from all over the world, and 
assume that such practices were developed independently, or 
as against the geographers who suppose that early man was 
the puppet of climate and weather. Mr. Perry holds 
that early man, like later man, moved about in search 
of the things that he wanted—whether it was food, or stone, 
or the “ life-givers ” such as gold and pearls, turquoise and 
amber—and that he was not deterred by the perils of travel 
by land or by sea. The author’s thesis is that an early food- 
producing civilization was developed in Egypt and spread 
eastward to India, Malaysia, the Pacific Islands, Australia, 





* The Children of the Sun: An Enquiry into the Early History of Civilization, By 
W, J, Perry, London: Methuen, (18s, net.) 








and thence to Centzal America under the Mayas, and through 
North America, We cannot attempt here even to Outline 
his closely-knit argument, based on a multitude of well. 
attested facts and native traditions, which gain greatly in 
significance by being brought together. We can only say 
that Mr. Perry is extremely reasonable and persuasive, anq 
that he throws much new light, not only on sun-worship and 
pyramid-building, gold-mining and pearl-fishing, but also on 
the development of society and religion in general. His 
main contention that a civilization can grow, spread over the 
world and then decay utterly and disappear must provoke 
serious thought, for, if such a thing happened once, it may 
conceivably happen again. The “Children of the Sun” were 
highly efficient in their own time and lorded it over a great 
part of the earth, yet their rule has passed away and been 
forgotten. Many of the details in the essay are extraordinarily 
interesting. We are shown, for example, how the ancient 
gold-workings in India, or the old copper and silver-workings 
in Arizona and New Mexico are found to lie on or near the 
railways, which engineers have built to serve the modern 
mines, and how the traces of early man in the Eastern States 
coincide with the places where fresh-water pearls were and are 
most readily found. We are told that in bygone days the 
sun-worshippers in the Pacific would assemble periodically 
at Kaiatea, in the Friendlies, and take home with them, in 
their frail canoes, stones from the sacred circle in that island. 
The tradition fits in with the latest theory of Stonchenge, 
namely, that one set of the megaliths was transported bodily 
from a site in South Wales where numerous stone circles may 
still be seen; the legends of the coronation stone of Scone, 
of the Kaaba at Mecca, are familiar illustrations of the same 
idea that a peculiar sanctity may attach to a great stone, 
Some of Mr. Perry’s suggestions as to the development of 
religious beliefs, or as to the origin of war are, to say the least, 
highly speculative, but they compel attention, and the main 
part of his thesis is very solidly based. He appends a full 
bibliography and a good index, and gives many instructive 
maps. The Children of the Sun has not the literary charm of 
The Golden Bough, but its scientific significance, we make bold 
to say, is not less than that of Sir James Frazer’s classic work. 


FICTION. 
—<— 

INTELLECT VERSUS EMOTION. 
Many dangers beset the writer who dabbles in the uncanny. 
The very fact that the uncanny is that which is outside of 
ordinary experience implies that it demands special treatment 
if it is to be made convincing. The first thing that the 
uncanny story must do is to appeal to the reader’s emotions : 
without that it fails immediately. But this, precisely, is 
what the writer is in perpetual danger of forgetting ; for he is 
so occupied in elucidating and making credible his incredible 
story that he is apt to fall into explaining, into trying to 
justify his story to the reason, and to forget that it is only 
through the emotions that he can “ get at” his reader. And 
the more elaborately uncanny his story is, the more it is likely 
to become simply a * stunt.” 

There is yet another prank that the uncanny story plays 
upon its writer. In proportion as it becomes more uncanny 
it cuts him off from psychology, for psychology is concerned 
with the human and the real. If the writer is a bad psycholo- 
gist, or is not primarily interested in human character, this 
effect of the uncanny will, of course, be an advantage to 
him; but the limitation will be unfortunate if the writer is 
notably a psychologist, as Miss Sinclair is. In fact, almost 
all the qualities which we value most in Miss Sinclair militate 
against her bringing off a really uncanny story. She is too 
definite, too actual, too intelligent ; she has too little of the 
vagrant and morbid fancy which the subject demands. 

And so, in these stories of Miss Sinclair’s, we find her at 
her best when she is not being uncanny at all, and good only 
when the uncanniness is simple—little more, in fact, than the 
symbolization of an emotion. How excellent, for example, 
is the story called “If the Dead Knew,” in which Wilfrid 
Hollyer, divided between his love for his mother and the 
sweetheart whom he will never be able to marry until his 


mother dies, kills his mother, who is suffering from a severe 











* Uncanny Stories, By May Sinclair. London; Hutchinson, [7s. 6d, net.] 
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awakenings and revelations, she was to be successively denied 
access. The shadow of each new love obscured its predecessor. 
Hugh Senior’s immature caresses troubled the cherished 
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| 
attack of influenza, by almost unconsc? iously withholding the 4 a Os 
wish that she may recover. After her death her g 
very gentle ghost—returns to haunt the house because her | 
j 


con's love has (owing to certain circumstances) been alienated 
from her. As soon as that love is restored, she returns to | 
“her place among the blessed,” leaving Wilfrid happy in 
his home and his wife. ‘ The Finding of the Absolute,” on 
the other hand, is, as the summary on the wrapper informs us, 
“qa masterly metaphysical phantasy.” That, precisely, is 
what is the matter with it. It argues, explains, arranges 
philosophical and scientific ideas into a picture-puzzle which | 
leaves the imaginat ion somewhat cold. ‘* Where Their Fire | 
is Nut Quenched,” too, is a story which does not completely 
succeed, though it does so to a much greater extent than | 
“The Finding of the Absolute.” It is full of excellent stuff, 
but its excellence very perceptibly flags in the presence of the | 
uncanny. The account of Harriott Leigh’s three love affairs 
js extremely effective. It is simple, almost bare ; and in the | 
pareness there is a touch of cynicism which contributes | 
subtly to the sense of monotony and pathos in Harriott’s 
— Her first innocent expericnce ends thus :— 
. » « he never came back. There was something wrong with | 
the engines of his ship, the ‘Alexancra.’ Three weeks later she went 
down in the Mediterranean, and George with her. Harriott said 
she didn’t eare how soon she died now. She was quite sure it would | 
be soon, because she couldn't live without him. 


“ a 
Five years passed. 


In the second, the young man from whom she is expecting a 
proposal tells her of his engagement to another girl : 

‘Oh, Harriott, do you know what it’s like to be terribly happy ?’ 
She knew. She had known just now, the moment before he told 
her. She sat there, stone-cold and stiff, listening to his raptures ; | 
listening to her own voice saying she was glad. 

Ten years passed.” 

The last affair is a more sordid story. Harriott, middle- | 
aged and disappointed, yields to Oscar Wade, whom she does 
not really love. Then, after another lapse of years, she dies, 
and, as one untrue to her ideal love, finds herself in hell. Hell 
consists in ceaseless endeavours to go back to the innocent and 
happy moments of her life, and just as each is on the point of 
achievement it ends in an encounter with Oscar Wade. | 

Now, after Harriott dies, our conviction, our belief in the | 
story, perceptibly slackens. ‘The purely descriptive passages | 

» real and touching, but we are pulled up and chilled by | 
atelleetual intervals such as this, which contribute nothin 
to the story, and, by contributing nothing, actually | 
hamper it :— 

‘The strange quality of her state was this, that it had no time. | 
She remembered dimly that there had once been a thing called | 
time; but she had forgotten altogether what it was like. She was | 
aware of things happening and about to happen; she fixed them | 
by the place they occupied, and measured their duration by the 
space she went through.” 


All the later part of the story, so good in parts, so close to | 
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success, fails because Miss Sinclair keeps pulling up and . 
i Fo : a to make up their minds about 
trying to intellectualize what she has already so admirably | a : =. oh ‘ 
‘ ’ Fr SF ED ° +e 2 @ 
presented directly and poetically. Dodou uo Castrol; whether it is the oi 


The book as a whole, in fact, does not represent Miss 
Sinclair at her best. But Miss Sinclair, after all, is a fine 
artist: her second-best is infinitely superior to the average 


salint? ia 
novetist’s best. MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


BROKEN BRIDGES.* 


“Tue wordy novels of Dickens and his contemporaries 





...are for the studious girl between fourteen and eighteen ; | fume 


and the more heavily does she stuff her head with them, so | 
is her following taste fluffy and ephemceral.”” We do not | 
know whether the author of Broken Bridges means us to 
take this pronouncement as a confession or a boast. If a 
confession, we bow our head, though we still think Miss 
Linford has been over-ingenious in tracing the source of her 
shortcomings. If a boast, why drag in Dickens? He 
certainly would not have helped Rachel Silver to an under- 
standing of the facts of sex. He would have left her, with 
her bridges intact, free to come and go along the avenues of 
her past life—avenues to which, thanks to a series of painful 


(Continued on page 430.) 




















* Broken Bridges, By Made! ine Linford, London : Leonard Tarsons, [7s, 6d,] 
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image of Rachel’s ritualistic school ; only to be obliterated, | 
in their turn, by the more equivocal embraces of Philip | 


Frew. He was a married man, and many, without Rachel’s 
special reverence for the innocence of her early years, would 
have thought the work of demolition had gone far enough ; 
yet when, as a war-worker, her employer subjected her to 
a “crescendo of passion,” she felt that another bridge had 
given way. 

Miss Linford’s style limps, too many nouns being dwarfed 
by a panoply of adjectives, too many verbs harnessed to 
headstrong adverbs. She seldom denies herself a metaphor, 
and continually overstates, overreaching her meaning for the 
sake of emphasis. Lips that are “* dewily scarlet” fail to 
allure us. Yet a considerable talent underlies her work, 
quick observation and a just perception of relationships, 
especially of relationships between women. 


Stella Dallas. By Olive Higgins Prouty. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d.) 
An entertaining study of American social life. 'The comedy 
is excellent, the element of tragedy a little forced. 


The Mating of Marcus. By Mabel Barnes Grundy. 
son. 7s. 6d.) 
A simple love story—easy, pleasant reading. 


HISTORY. 


Ancient Man. By Hendrik Willem Van Loon. (Harrap. 5s. net.) 

Dr. Van Loon was much praised and much abused for his 
book, The Story of Mankind; and his new publication will 
probably stir up the old controversy. It is certainly true that 
his sense of humour seems often crude and childish; but 
that is no very grave objection to a children’s book. Adults 
are sometimes pained to hear the jokes at which children 
laugh ; and more pained still to see the stolidity with which 
they will suffer remarks of a subtler wit. Though we should 
never advocate “ speaking down” to children, a man who 
spontaneously makes jokes of the type which children enjoy 
most is worthy of encouragement. It is true also that Dr. 
Van Loon has been convicted of one or two minor inaccuracies ; 
but a man who gets every date correct is not always the best 
historian, and, in fact, there has never been a good historian 
who was not accused of inaccuracy. In Ancient Man Dr. Van 
Loon traces, in short, vivid and imaginative phrases, the rise 
of man from something better than an animal to a civilized 
and social being. He describes the life of men at each stage 
and illustrates it profusely with drawings from his own pen. 
For all its instructive value, we count the book too interesting 
to be degraded to a school-text. Children too often have 
drilled into their heads books they would normally read with 

avidity themselves. . 

Collections for a History of Staffordshire: Staffordshire 
Parliamentary History. By Josiah C. Wedgwood. Vol. ii., 
Parts 1 and 2. (Harrison for the William Salt Archacological 
Society of Stafford.) 

Colonel Wedgwood has done a most useful piece of work 
in compiling the Parliamentary history of the county and 
boroughs of Staffordshire from 1603 to 1832, with compact 
biographies of all the members. The local and_ personal 
details are of great interest and value, especially for the 
eighteenth century when personalities counted for more than 
principles. Much light, for instance, is thrown on the Duke 
of Bedford’s faction—the “ Bloomsbury gang ”—by Colonel 
Wedgwood’s account of the electoral methods of the Gowers 
and Ansons, Bedford’s powerful allies in Staffordshire. They 
controlled Lichfield by creating forty-shilling annuities 
secured on a frechold ; the annuitants were technically free- 
holders and could be brought up to the poll when the Whigs 
feared for their majority. At Newcastle-under-Lyme the 
Gowers bought up the house-property and allowed their 
tenants to get ten or fifteen years in arrear with their rents, 
provided that they voted the right way. At Tamworth all 
ratepayers could vote and exact their price from the neigh- 
bouring magnates, the Townshends and the Thynnes. ‘I'he 
county was only once contested between 1715 and 1832 ; 
the rule was that one member was a Tory and the other a 
Gower. Dr. Johnson's Toryism was typical of his native 
shire and city. Colonel Wedgwood prints a lively account of 
a Tory and Jacobite tumult in 1747 at Lichfield, provoked by 
the wholesale corruption of the Gowers and Ansons who, 
according to a contemporary witness, spent £20,000 in winning 
an election at which 508 voters in all went to the poll. The 
book is admirably indexed. Similar compilations for other 
counties are much needed. 

East Hendred: a Berkshire Parish Historically Treated. 
By Arthur L. Humphreys. (Hatchards. 30s. net.)———Berk- 
shire Parishes: a Year’s Record in Bibliography. 
(Same author and publishers. 2s. net.) 

Mr. Humphreys intends. his scholarly and handsome 
volume on East Hendred, near Abingdon, to be regarded as 
a tentative model for parish histories in general. We heartily 
concur in his belief that 


(Hutchin- 


* village life is a great national 





a 
asset,” and that village records should be most carefully 
preserved and studied. He has done well to print an exact 
list of all the materials available in print or in manuscript 
—including wills—for the history of East Hendred, and to 
compile, evidently with much labour, biographies of the more 
notable persons who have lived there, as well as a list of 
portraits. The biographies might, however, have been 
arranged chronologically rather than alphabetically, so as to 
bring together the names belonging to each century. The 
description of the village, as it is, might have been more 
ample, but the details given are precise. East Hendred hag 
belonged to the Eyston family since the fifteenth century 
and in their private chapel, dedicated to St. Amand, the old 
services have been maintained with little interruption up to 
the present day. Bishop Fisher’s staff and Sir Thomas 
More’s cup are preserved in the manor-house. The index jg 
unusually full and accurate. Mr. Humphreys, in his Berk. 
shire bibliography for 1921-22, has set a good example to loca] 
historians by including references to newspaper articles on 
folk-lore, place-names and the like, for such articles; though 
often of great value, are extremely difficult to trace if one does 
not happen to live in the district. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of the Naval MSS. in the Pepysian 


” 


Library. Edited by J. R. Tanner. Vol. IV. Admiralty 
Journal. (Navy Records Society. W. Clowes and Sons, 
21s. net.) 


This profoundly interesting volume, too modestly described 
as a “ catalogue,” contains almost the whole minutes, written 
by Pepys himself, of the Admiralty Commission of 1673-79, 
and throws abundant light on the state of the Navy in those 
distressful years when the work of reorganization was inces- 
santly hampered by lack of funds. Dr. Tanner’s excellent 
introduction, of over a hundred pages, touches on the salient 
features, but the journal is well worth reading through. We 
may note two small points. Pepys, as Secretary to the 
Admiralty, took a fee of 25s. on each pass issued to a ship 
trading with the Mediterranesn, and successfully defended his 
right to do so; he made his small fortune out of this per- 
quisite, and not by corrupt means. The Van de Veldes, 
father and son, were given pensions of £100 a year for drawing 
and painting ships. Thereupon Francis Poyntz, “ his 
Majesty’s tapestry maker, employed in the making of a suit 
of hangings of the naval fights,” and Thomas Phillipps, 
“some time employed by his Majesty in the drawing and 
designing of battles at sea,” applied for pensions but were 
refused until the King “ should be in better condition tha 
he now is.” It may be added that seme of Poyntz’s tapestries, 
representing the Battle of Solebay, came up for sale the other 
day in a London auction-room., 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
Written in Friendship. A Book of Reminiscences by Gerald 
Cumberland. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Cumberland is as malicious in his friendship as he was 
friendly in his malice. He has certainly brought trivial 
chatter to as near a fine art as a passing acquaintance with 
interesting personalities and a somewhat feline literary ability 
could make it. He manages not to be dull, even when, as 
frequently, he is telling us nothing significant about people 
whom he has met in a bar or over a dinner-table. And this is 
because he is always revealing himself. His egotism is 
occasionally cheap, but it is always intriguing. le is a genius, 
we feel, who has consented to the superficiality of journalism, 
but may yet qualify for a finer destiny. The present book is 
not entirely confined to personalities, sketched with varying 
success from real illumination to the mere repetition of journal- 
istic formulas ; it contains more intimate chapters, too, on the 
difficulty of earning a living in literature without violating 
your artistic conscience (the returns being so singularly in 
inverse ratio to the merit) ; on Mr. Cumberland’s own experi- 
ences as a publisher’s reader and his opinions on the modern 
novel. One chapter, too, is devoted to literary criticism. 
And here Mr. Cumberland in his treatment of “ Q’s ” On the 
Art of Reading, Mr. Galsworthy’s novels, and Mr. T. S. Eliot's 
The Sacred Wood, in which he remarks “ an extraordinary 
brittleness, even when truth is spoken,” shows a subtlety of 
insight too often lacking in his impressionistic character 
sketches. Nevertheless, it will doubtless be for these latter 
that the book will be widely and on the whole deservedly read. 
Gods of Modern Grub Street. By A. St. John Adcock and E. O. 

Hoppé. (Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. net.) 

We never imagined that a journalist’s Pantheon was 50 
crowded. In this devotional there are photographs by Mr. 
i. O. Hoppé of more than thirty authors—including both Mr. 
Hardy and Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson, both Mr. de la Mare and 
Mr. Alfred Noyes—and each receives a word of worship from 
Mr. A. St. John Adcock. The photographs vary in fidclity and 
artistic value. Mr. John Drinkwater is, of course, a beautiful 
subject, and the photograph of Mr. John Masetield is a roman- 
tic study in absorption and inoffensiveness ; but surely neither 
Mr. Frank Swinnerton nor Mr. Phillips Oppenheim can be 
satisfied that they are well portrayed. The photograph of 
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wir. W. H. Davies must be an old one ; or perhaps a benevolent 
fog on the negative has brought back his youth. Within his 
jimits of universal praise Mr. Adcock is able to show some 
discrimination, and he keeps our attention by his lively style. 
It is a book of the kind we read with interest and feel ashamed 
of reading. 


MEMOIRS. 


From Workshop to War Cabinet. By the Rt. Hon. George 
N. Barnes. (Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net.) 

There are no scandals or displays of temper in this book. 
Mr. Barnes is by nature discreet and charitable. Parliament 
subdued him to its own mild manners, and at the same time 
allowed him to use his capacity for good, sober work in the 
most obviously helpful ways. In consequence he has no 
crievances and no enmities; he preserves his customary 
moderation even when he discusses the extremists of the 
Labour Party. Though it is pleasing to read an account of 
public affairs in which everyone, however misguided, is taken 
to be a good fellow at heart, we find more interest in Mr. 
Barnes’s memories of his early days, when he was as yet a 
mechanic and himself, as he confesses, a little misguided in 
jis enthusiasms. The narrative of his youth and poverty is 
vigorously and simply written. We can follow, in the strange 
atmosphere of the dockyard and the workshop, the life of a 
conscientious skilled workman—now able, by eager and con- 
tinuous labour, to live in comparative affluence ; now unem- 
ployed, without food or money, compelled to tramp, day after 
day, for miles in search of a job. The first chapters of this 
pook distinguish it sharply from the usual memoirs of public 
nen; they give it literary value and poignancy. 

4 Romance of the Nineteenth Century. By C. H. Dudley 
Ward. (Murray. 15s.) 

This old-fashioned love story of rea! life is based on a packet 
of letters discovered by Colonel Dudley Ward. They were 
written by his grandfather, the first Lord Esher, to his grand- 
mother, and by fiiling in the contemporary background the 
guthor stages a most attractive idyll. Contemporary remarks 
nthe novels of Thackeray and Dickens and glimpses of the 
Juke of Wellington and Bulwer Lytton vary agreeably the 
cmotional interest of the book, 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE, &v. 

Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to the Principal London and 
Other Charities. (Churchman Publishing Co. 2s. net.) 
This guide is the oldest of its kind and still in some ways the 
most convenient to use because the charities are ranged in a 
single alphabetical list, with compact and accurate notes on 
ach. In the index the institutions are classified and in the 
preface some specially deserving or necessitous charities are 
lescribed. Never was there a greater need for these varied 
end admirable organizations ; never was the difficulty of 
raising funds and making ends meet more acute. The little 
book illustrates the magnitude of the problem and yet leaves 

us hopeful. 
Report of the Imperial War Relief Fund. 

The Imperial War Relief Fund has issued from General 
Buildings, Aldwych, a report of its work of the last three 
years which is well worth attention. The account of the 
Russian Famine Relief is now past history but of great inte- 
rest. Now the Fund’s work lies in Greek territory where a 
million Christian refugees from Asia Minor, Constantinople 
and Eastern Thrace are destitute. The great work of the 
Americans is at an end, and the British Empire alone is likely 
to save these people and gradually render them self-supporting. 
We hope that our readers will get the report and send money 
t clothing to support the Fund in the face of the coming 
winter, 
Nelson's Income-tax 
2s. net.) 

Mr. Sulby was formerly an Inspector of Taxes, and _ his 
little book, of which this is a revised edition, embodies the 
results of his official experience. He illustrates his general 
statements by concrete examples, wherever possible. We 
may note his remark that * if Income-tax is to be fairly and 
honestly admitted, some change must be made as to appeals,” 
id uniformity of practice in the several districts must be 
secured by the appointment of experts to assist the local 
commissions. As it is, the taxpayer's right of appeal is too 
seldom exercised. 


Guide. By Philip Sulby. (Nelson. 


Letters on Practical Banking. By Joseph Brunton. 
is. 6d.) 
? Banking students will find in this work much that is already 
familiar, but it is presented to them in an up-to-date and 
peculiarly attractive form. In a series of fourteen letters, 
Sipposed to be addressed by an inspector to a branch manager, 
te everyday problems of banking are discussed in a lucid 
and interesting manner. ‘The student cannot fail to derive 
rofit from the work, and it will be read with some interest 
even by the practical banker. It is easy to read and, what 
is Most important in a textbook, has a useful subject-index. 


(Arnold. 





HOW TO SPEAK FRENCH 
LIKE A FRENCHMAN. 


Remarkable Tribute to New Pelman Method of Learning 
Languages. 
“I can say without any hesitation whatever that I have 
derived wonderful benefit from the work I have done under 
your guidance.” 


This statement occurs in the course of a letter received 
by the Pelman Languages Institute from one who, having 
taken the Pelman French Course and derived “ wonderful 
benefit ’’ from it, 7s now learning German by the same 
method. 


“It is best,”’ continues the writer, “to rely upon the 
testimony of Frenchmen themselves in this matter, and 
I am sure that you will be pleased to hear that on very 
many occasions I have been complimented by them on 
the facility with which I express myself in their language 
without any apparent realisation that I am using a 
‘foreign’ language at all. 


‘“Many Frenchmen have said that they find it 
difficult to believe that anybody could attain such a 
facility in carrying on a discussion in French without 
@ prolonged residence in the country, which I certainly 
have never had. 


3efore I worked through your Course . . . the 
simplest letter was a task, to be painfully worried through. 
But now 


‘**T can write a letter in French with as little hesitation 
as I should write in English ; 


and not only with as little hesitation, but also with as 


much confidence that what I do write is correct, and is 
pretty much the same as a Frenchman would write in 
similar circumstances. 


Taken for a Frenchman. 

** As evidence of this, I may mention that on more 
than one occasion, when we have been visited by one of 
our French business friends (the majority of whom have 
very little useful English), and I happen to have been 
absent, they have asked whether our French correspondent 
could not act as interpreter, and when they have been 
informed that we do not employ a Frenchman te conduct 
our French correspondence, they have replied :— 

‘But surely you have! Who is tt then who writes 
to us?’ 


“A pretty little tribute to the Pelman method, I think.” 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK. 


This new method has now been applied to three languages 
(FRENCH, SPANISH AND GERMAN) and is explained 
in three little books (one for each language) any one of 
which can be obtained free of cost by writing for it to-day. 
Everyone who has adopted this new method agrees that 
it is the simplest, most interesting and most etiective of 
all ways of learning Foreign Languages. It enables you 
to learn French, German, or Spanish perfectly in about 
one-third the usual time. 


This method enables you to read the leading 

German, French, and Spanish reviews, news- 

papers, books and Government publications, 

and thus to keep in close and intimate touch 
with Continental opinion. 


Write to-day to the Pelman Tanguages Institute, 
46 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.C. 1, 
asking for particulars of the French Course, the German 
Course or the Spanish Course. A copy of the book, giving 
you full particulars of the particular Course about which 
you require information, will be sent you by return, 
gratis and post free. 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
{By Our Crry Eprror.] 


OPTIMISTIC MARKETS. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—At the moment of writing somewhat conflicting 
factors are operating on the Stock Markets, and price 
movements are correspondingly irregular. The rally in 
British Funds and investment stocks is mainly to be 
accounted for by the anticipation of a reinvestment of 
some portion of about £30,000,000 in Government 
dividend and bond payments due early in October. 
This influence is of a somewhat temporary character, 
and it may be doubted whether by itseif it would carry 
investment stocks up far, the general opinion in the 
market, as 1 mentioned last week, being that, on the 
whole, they are high enough. In the more speculative 
departments, however, there is a distinct tendency to 
search for fairly promising shares offering prospects of 
good dividends or appreciation in capital value. It is 
for this reason that Nitrate shares in particular are 
commanding attention, the statistical position being 
better than for some time past, with fair prospects of 
a continuance of demand for nitrate. Another direction 
where intrinsic merits have on the whole justified activity 
with rising prices is in the market for Tea shares, though 
it looks as if the upward pace had been forced rather fast. 
A few of the leading Industrial concerns have also improved 
a little on hopes of a revival in trade. Moreover, some 
of the industrial reports published lately, including 
Nobel Industries, the Partington Iron and Steel Com- 
yany, Pearson and Knowles and Frederick Hotels, have 
ioe of a distinctly encouraging character. 

Turning now to the broader influences as represented 
by the political outlook in Europe, it may ‘be said that 
during the past week the successive cables from Germany 
showing unparalleled currency chaos have, in a sense, 
acted favourably upon markets. In other words, they 
have been regarded, rightly or wrongly, as indicating 
the impossibility of Germany continuing passive resist- 
ance in the Ruhr, and-that view would seem to be 
justilied by the cables arriving at the moment of writing 
stating that Germany is to “ surrender unconditionally.” 
Moreover, markets were strengthened to some extent in 
their optimism by the remarkable rally in French and 
Belgian currencies during the week, the movements 
being regarded as indicating French views as to the 
likelihood of an early termination of the Ruhr crisis, 
with closer co-operation between France and Britain. 

Inasmuch as_ political affairs will probably have 
developed materially before my letter appears in print, 
it will be better that I should indicate the probable 
effect of certain developments upon markets than that 
I should speculate upon their probable character. If it 
should be found that the abandonment of passive 


resistance by Germany means a drastic modification of 


the terms of occupancy of the Ruhr, and combined 
action by the Allies along lines likely to result in a real 
settlement of reparations by voluntary consent on the 
part of Germany, there is little doubt that the first 
effect upon markets would be to occasion a moderate 
rise in almost every department. I am _ inclined to 
think, however, that it might soon be followed by a 
reaction in the gilt-edged group, simply because the 
tendency would be to anticipate a revival in inter- 
national trade, and consequently there might be a 
disposition to realize gilt-edged securities with the 
object either of employing the proceeds in trade or even 
in securities of the industrial coneerns most likely to 
be directly affected by any trade revival.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, Artiur W. Kippy. 
The City, September 25th. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 
Among the satisfactory reports of Industrial concerns 
a prominent place must be given to that of Nobel 
Industries, both the report and the statements made at 
the meeting being of an encouraging character. Quite 
the most remarkable feature of the report of Nobels 





a 
is the skilful manner in which the consolidated balanee. 
sheet covering all the Nobel interests has been com. 
piled. There are probably few bigger holding com. 
panies than that of Nobels, and consequently this tag, 
of compiling a compendium balance-sheet must be an 


extraordinarily difficult one; and not only does the 
result reflect favourably upon the expert accountino 
but it gives a lead to all other holding companies. fo; 
what has been accomplished in the case of Nobels should 
certainly be possible in the case of the smaller concerns. 
Nobel Industries, besides owning interests in companies 
not wholly controlled by it, has thirty-four other eop. 
cerns whose balance-sheets are incorporated in the 
statement now produced. This statement shows the 
total assets of the undertakings at £24,684,280, while 
the liabilities amount to £6,428,176, revealing a surplus 
of £18,256,644 against an issued share capital of 
£15,892,986—a highly satisfactory showing. 
* - * « 


In contrast to the report of Nobel Industries, the 
market was treated last week to one of a very different 
character, namely, that of the Northumberland Ship- 
building Company covering three years’ operations to 
June 30th last. The balance-sheet shows that out of 
the total assets of £10,422,387 an amount of £8,819,703 
is represented by shares in associated companies, con- 
cerning which the auditors append the following state. 
ment to the balance-sheet :— 

“* We report that owing to the fact that the shares of the Associated 
Companies are not quoted on the market, and that recent balance. 
sheets are not available, we are unable to form a definite opinion 
as to the value of the investments in these companies as shown in 
the balance-sheet. In view, however, of the extreme depression 
prevailing in the shipbuilding industry, and that in several of the 
companies there are large issues of Debentures ranking before the 
shares, it would appear that the value of the shares at the present 
time is negligible.’ 

The auditors further state that since the date of the 
balance-sheet the holding in the Fairfield Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Company has been sold at a loss of 
£779,573. Perhaps the most favourable comment which 
can be made on the report is that it gives explanations 
with regard to the balance-sheet items, which, moreover, 
are given in greater detail than heretofore. 

* * * . 

With every desire to sympathise with one of our 
leading industries at present under the cloud of excessive 
foreign competition, the City is inclined to question the 
wisdom of the efforts made by Bradford woollen and 
worsted manufacturers to secure a measure of Protection 
in view of alleged undue competition on the part of 
French and Belgium manufacturers. The competition 
itself is not questioned, nor is there reason to doubt that 
it is accentuated by the depreciated exchanges, though, 
incidentally, it must be noted that the workmen in France, 
while paid in frances, have their wages adjusted to a gold 
basis. There are, however, other factors in the situation 
which call for recognition. There is no doubt that the 
woollen manufacturing industries here are being handi- 
‘apped by our Trade Unions restrictions as compared with 
the regulations in France and Belgium. When business was 
booming in Bradford members of the Trade Unions were 
not allowed to work the combing machinery more than 
two shifts of eight hours each in a day, and such were th 
profits at that time that employers were probably not 
keen upon enforcing a twenty-four hour day of three 
shifts. In Roubaix, however, no such restrictions were 
allowed to interfere with output. 

* * * * 

These are points which the City thinks the wool industry 
here should take fairly into consideration before pressing 
for Protective measures. It is of the essence of the post- 
War financial problems that the belligerent countries, who 
have large external debts to pay, must spare no effort to 
produce cheaply and in large quantities with the object 
of swelling exports. This, however, can only be done 
by intense industry and simple living. By “ Protection,’ 
however, the City believes not merely that the con- 
sumer in general would suffer, but the general 
slacking and restriction of output favoured by the Trade 

Jnions would itself be encouraged when the very reverse 








was required. A. W. kh. 
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MATERIAL REVIEW. 
NEW MEDALS FROM THE MINT. 
WHATEVER the cause may be, whether a greater technical 
experience or a more intimate connexion with the traditions of 
coinage, it is safe to say that the Mint surpasses, in the art 
of medal striking, any of its private rivals. Because of this 
undoubted supremacy and in order that it may be held, one 
must criticize the productions of the Mint as rigidly as possible. 
Consequently, any adverse criticism of the two medals sent 

for review denotes a certain degree of compliment. 

The obverse of the first medal—the General Service Medal 
jor post-War operations for the Army and Air Forece—is the 
Mackennal head of the King which appears on all coins ; 
while the reverse consists of a figure of Britannia holding a 
wreath over a victorious sword, and is designed by Mr. Carter 
Preston. The standing figure (always a problem in the circle) 
aptly fills the space, the spreading out of the wing at the right 
being a happy adaptation which balances well with the sword 
and other symbols. I should have preferred the modclling 
of the figure to have been in flatter relief — the contours 
sloping acutely to meet the surface of the background. This 
treatment not only looks better, but wears longer. Mestrovic’s 
wood-carvings in the South Kensington Museum will give 
some idea of the kind of treatment to which I refer. A raised 
rim, besides keeping the background from melting into the air, 
and thus losing the solidity of the metal, would also give 
protection to the enclosed design. The design of the bar 
at the top unites badly with the medal; while its modelling 
eatches the light with a contrast inconsistent with either the 
Mackennal head or the figure on the reverse. 

The other medal—the new medal of the Order of the British 
Empire—designed by Mr. Langford Jones is, on the whole, 
more unified, although it, too, might have been better had the 
fastening to the bar been less heavily modelled and the rim 
more clearly struck. In the design on the reverse the drapery 
of the seated figure is too soft and “ atmospheric ” in treat- 
ment, while the rays of the sun are too like bristles to be 
either convincing or decorative. More continuity in the 
spacing of the lettering would have compensated for the 
deficiency of the rim. The obverse, however, although 
simpler, is much the better side of the two. Besides being 
beautifully conventionalized, the border of lions forms at 
the same time the appropriate relationship of texture to the 
Royal monogram in the centre. 

I understand that the Mint is willing to strike medals for 
unofficial customers. It seems a pity that more of the younger 
sculptors do not take advantage of such an opportunity to 


express themselves in this fascinating branch of art. It has 
also commercial possibilities. ‘Those people who cannot 


afford a bronze or marble might be content with a medallion, 
Some collectors might even prefer the medallion. 
W. McCance. 
THE 


RECREATIONS OF LONDON, 


—<_—. 
PLAYS. 
Kincsway.—Magic ee 8.80—2.30 
The yrcied Lady of ‘the Son nels. 
[Mr. Chesterton’s « comeay has moved to the 
Kingsway acco panic od by M:. Shaw at his 
cheerfullest.] 
Tue Oxtp Vic.—Love’s Labour's Lost .. - 7.80—2.0 


[The Old Vic. reopens with one of Shakespe are’s first plays ] 


MUSIC. 
PROMENADE CONCERTS AT QUEEN’S Haii.—Sir Henry Wood 
and the New Qucen’s Hall Orchestra, 
October 3rd .. aa ne ~ os B80 
{Miss Jclly d’Aranyi, ar wit ly eccompiie hed musician, is playing 
the Brahms Violin Concerto. ‘This and a Mozart Andante from 


the First Cas some compensation for the crocodile tears 
of the Pathétigue Symphony.J 





ation ar 





October 4th .. ee és ha oi r io B® 
[Miaskovsky’s Alastor, some orchestral trifles by Mr. Malcolm Sargent, 
the American composer, M. Mitja Nikisch playing Chopin's First 


Concerto, arias by Purcell and Debussy, and Manuel de Falla’s 
L'Amour Sorcivr are a portion of this variegated programme.| 
October 5th .. + , oe oe 6s oo. 8.8 
[A pleasant cla ul evenit A Mozart Pianoforte Concerto, Brahms’ 
delicious Variations on a Theme of Haydn, and Beethoven's bois- 
terous Eighth Symphony.) 


(Continued on page 434.) 





WESTMINSTER 
BANK LIMITED 


Chairman: WALTER LEAP 


Deputy-Chairmen: SIR MONTAGU TURNER 
R. HUGH TENNANT 
Chief General Manager: 
JOHN RAE 


Authorized Capital - £33 
Paid-up Capital . 


Reserve ¢ . ’ 


,000,099 
vd 003,718 
£9,003,718 


THE BANK is represented by Branches or Agents 
in all the Principal Cities and Towns of the 
United Kingdom and has Correspondents 
throughout the World 


Head Office 
41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 








LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


IND! AN TEAK & SILVER GREYWC oD 
PARQUET FLOORS. 


BEST DANCING SURFACE AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 
HOWARD & SONS, LTD., MAKERS, 


PAINTING AND DECORATIONS, 


25, 26 & 27 BERNERS STREET, W.1. 


BEAUTIFUL IRISH LINEN. 


For over 50 years we h ave been supplyi:# beautiful table cloths, 

table napkins, embroidered bedspreads, sheets, pillow cases and 

handkerchic fs, etc., to the complete Satisfaction of our clients, 
Vrite for List No. 40P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Northern Ireland, 














BUNYARD’S NURSERIES. 


Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Roses, Herbaceous Plants and Alpines, 
Seeds and Bulbs, sent free on request. 


GECRGE BUNYARD & Co., 
THE ROYAL NURSERIES, 


LTD., 
MAIDSTONE. 





-_—— 


DENT.—Notice of Removal. 


The old-established frm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to sstate 
PIADemITe that, owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, 


| hea C., this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED 
BY APPOINTMENT to 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W., which will 


TO in future be the Head Office; * their other addresa 





being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C, 


H.M, THE KING, 
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October 4th.—Wicmore Haun... ae oa oo 8.35 
(The excellent Cherniavsky Trio give a farewell concert that includes 
Beethoven, Rachmaninoff’s dull Elegiae Trio and a Frank Bridge 
Fantasie.) 


PICTURES. 


Leicester GALLERteS, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
{An extremely interesting exhibition of modern French painters, of whom the 
most important are Corot, Daumier, Dégas, Gauguin, Matisse, Monet, 
Pissarro, Renoir, Rodin, Millet.) 
& — .____ ——— ——— 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1 


(Close to Southampton Row), and 
98 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Near the British Museum). 











Pottery, Smocks, Jerkins, Painted Ware, Rugs and Shoes, 
and Leather and Copper. 
CatTaLocur Free. Tel. Museum 7602, 





DEATH DUTIES. 





Leave your property intact for your 
heirs by effecting a Death Duty Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFfICS., 


£50,000 ,G00 
£&7,£00,009 


Asects .. ee ee ee ee oe 
Annual Income ee ee ee ee 


The A.M.P. Society's premium rates are lower than the averaz-, 
it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its policy- 
holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis anl 
it possesses in a unique degree the combiuation of a low expeus: 
rate, a high interest return and a favourable mortality experience. 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 
net cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 
claims, 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 
Lonpon OFrFics: 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.G 4 


W, C, Frsusr, Manager for the Unitel Kingdom, 





CHELTENHAM QUEEN’S HOTEL 
THE MOTORISTS’ HOTEL. 


"Phone 913. Fine cellar and cuisine. 


Garage 50 Cars. 









NIN IVINIR AVIV AERAVIVAVIVIYD WDVIDUPOD YL 








A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 


3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
and cleaning of private libraries. 


hehe he heed 


4. We maintain a l terary service bureau, 


—- 
A> 


s. We conduct a mail order and telephone service which 
gives immediate and intelligent attentron to all orders. 


Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*Phone—Paddington 1651 
By cppointment to (1.M. the King 





CE ARN AIP PALAARIIIULED I SAUL 


LI ROL YA YA UAI MI 








FOP GD IAD EV FIDL ID PPOAA 





COMPANY MEETING. 





ey , 


NOBEL INDUSTRIES, LTD, 


Satisfactory Year’s Working. 








The fourth ordinary general meeting of shareholders in this 
Company was held at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.¢ 
on Friday, September 2]st, 1923, Sir Harry McGowan, K.BE, 
(Chairman and Managing Director), presiding. : 

The Secretary (Sir Josiah Stamp, K.B.E.) having read the noticg 
convening the meeting, 

The Chairman, in the course of his address, said: When I had 
the pleasure of addressing you on the occasion of our lest annua] 
general meeting, political and commercial conditions were of such 
a character as to make any prophecy of somewhat problematical 
value, but my expectation that the year 1922 might be somewhat 
better than its predecessor has been fully realized. The total 
cost of holdings in constituent companies and investments has 
increased by £540,000, after allowing for the distribution from 
voluntary liquidations not yet finally completed, and for two 
investments the cost of which we decided to write off. The chief 
increases are the additional holdings in the General Motors Cor. 
poration, taken prior to our last meeting, and to which I then referred 
fully, and further calls by the Chilean Company for the construction 
of their factory. 

There is no material change in other assets except “cash at 
bankers and in hand and Treasury bills,’ which has moved from 
£261,068 to £849,319. The “cost of note issue—£148,945,” 
is being removed altogether from the balance-sheet by an appropri- 
ation from the profits of the year. The contingent liabilities in 
connection with bank loan guarantees to companies in which we 
have an interest is reduced from £416,270 to £100,000, and the 
liability to take up uncalled capital is reduced by £87,000, due 
mainly to the progress of the Chilean factory. The profits shown, 
£1,157,137, is the net amount reaching us after deduction of tax 
by our constituent companies ; and after providing for interest and 
one-seventh of the cost of the 8 per cent. notes, there remains tho 
sum of £942,901. Of this amount the preference dividend absorbs 
£284,986, leaving for disposal £657,915. Out of this sum £413,301 
was distributed on July 2nd as a dividend of 7 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares, and after writing off £148,945 balance of note issuo 
expenses there is a balance of £95,669. It is proposed to allocate 
£50,000 of this balance to the special investment reserve account, 
bringing this reserve up to £400,000, and to add £45,669 to the 
carry forward, which will then amount to £509,018. 

THE YEAR'S RESULTS. 

The country during the year under review was freor from indus- 
trial disputes than 1921, with the result that our factories were 
kept well occupied, and with the gradual improvement in trade 
we found a ready sale for most of our products, the quality of 
which has not only been maintained, but also improved in every 
direction. Our primary industry, as you aro aware, is explosives 
of all kinds, detonators, fuse, ete., for mining purposes. During 
the year great advances have been made in that section, and 
largely by reason of the improved efficiency which has followed our 
concentration policy, I am happy to state that we have again been 
able during the year to make further reductions in the selling 
prices of these commodities. I want our customers for these pro- 
ducts to realize that we are hopeful that still further economies 
may be expected to result from our policy of concentration. Our 
export trade shows encouraging improvement, and when the world 
gets going again, and the demand for base metals is increased, 
your Company cannot fail to benefit through the explosives 
requirements. 

Our relations with labour have remained satisfactory, and on 
behalf of the Board I weleome this opportunity of thanking, not 
only our workers, but our general administrative staff, for the 
excellent manner in which their duties have been performed, 
thus ensuring the smooth working of our great organization. 





PROSPECTS OF CURRENT YEAR. 

The first six months’ results of the present year are of a promising 
character, and in the absence of any great upheaval, political or 
commercial, I see no reason to anticipate that the results of the 
present year will fall short of 1922, and as these were so much better 
than 1921 I think this must be a source of gratification to our 
shareholders. 

I now beg to move the adoption of the following resolution: 
“That the report and accounts for the year ended December 31st, 
1922, be adopted; that the half-yearly dividends at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum, less tax, on the preference capital, paid 
on August Ist, 1922, and February Ist, 1923, bo confirmed ; that 
the dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, less tax on the 
ordinary shares, paid on July 2nd, 1923, be confirmed as a final 
distribution on the ordinary capital for the year ended December 31st, 
1922; that the sum of £148,945 2s. 4d., balance cf the cost of issue 
of the 8 per cent. seven-year secured notes, be written off; that 
the sum of £50,000 be added to special investment reserve account, 
and that the credit balance remaining on profit and loss account 
of £509,018 3s. 4d. be carried forward to next account.” 

Sir Ralph William Anstruther, Bt., seconded the resolution, 
which was agreed to without discussion. 

The retiring directors and auditors were re-elected, and the 
proceedings terminated, 
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Counteract Non-Christian >) 
& Unpatriotic Influences i 
amongst our Youth. 


Let The 
BOYS’ BRIGADE 
help you! 


The B.B. links un the Boys, gives 
them something to do; creates 
comradeship and esprit de corps; 
it inculcates the “ public school 
spirit” amongst working Boys. 
The aim of the B.B. is to 
develop a spirit of service for 
their fellows in the coming man- 
hood and the promotion of 
habits of Obedience, Reverence, 
Discipline, Self Respect, and a 
true Christian manliness. 














THE 


BB. 


BOYS’ BRIGADE 


Founded 1883. 
The First Organisation 


for Boys. Through The Boys’ Brigade 
Patron: H.M. The King. eyen the roughest of Boys are 
Hon. Pres. : being trained, in all parts of the 


H.R.H. Prince Arthur Kingdom, to high ideals of duty 
of Connaught. and responsibility. 


It is economical in management 
and permanent in results. 


@ If you are interested in any Church or 
Social Service, examine the advantages of 
forming a Company of THE BOYS’ 
BRIGADE, or offer your services to an 
existing Company. 
Write to-day for full particulars, in- 
cluding “Why a B.B. Company and 
How to Start a B.B. Company,” to 
the Secretary, The Boys’ oye 
Paternoster House, London, E.C. 
or 30 George Square, Glasgow. 
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NO HEATING OR MESSING IN USE. 


SECCOTINE 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 
Found in the Shipyard and the Factory, 
in the Kitchen and in the Drawing-room. 
Is indispensable also in the 


MERCHANT’S OFFICE. 
LITERARY MAN’S STUDY. 
DOCTOR’S CONSULTING ROOM. 


The clean, smart, pin-stoppered tube lies on table or in drawer. 
Remove pin-stopper—press lightly at bottom of tube—the cone 
int acts as distributor, and pz apers are fastened—sheets inserted 
—books repaired—hundreds of services effectively rendered. 
Replace pin-stopper. 
Tubes 44d. (vest pocket), 6d. and gd. Sold everywhere. 


McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST. 














Why “Watts ” Blades excel. 


“WATTS” Razor Blac one 
have a super-keenness tha 
ensures nerfect iene: 
They are British, and most 
important ot all, high 
quality blades, made by a 
firm established over 150 
years. The first grade steel 
used is the finest procur- 
able. 













British— 
and best. 








12 perfect 

blades’ in 

every dozen. 
If your Dealer doesn’t 
stock them, write 
direct to the sole 
manufacturers: 


JOHN WATTS, 


Dept. 29, Lambert Works, 
SHEFFIELD. 


; PER DOZEN. : 

4 ; For 

Post free to any : Gillette-type : 

# Part of theworld. ‘and Autostrop-: 
: type holders. 


LW 3.97 ay neetedaudenmis * London: 24 Redercss St., E.C.1. 

















EADERS of the Spectator have 
always responded generously to 
the work of the Imperial War 


Relief Fund when an urgent appeal to 
their sympathies has been made. 


Such an appeal is now made to them, 
and it is earnestly hoped that their 
response will equal previous ones, 


The refugees in Greece must be fed 
and clothed through the coming 
winter until the hoped-for loan for 
their settlkement materialises. The 
facts of their distress and its causes 
are now common knowledge, but in 
face of the many calls from other 
directions on public charity it is not 
perhaps sufficiently realised how 
urgently money is needed for their 
further support. The Greek Govern- 
ment cannot cope alone with this 
immense problem, which has been 
aggravated by the withdrawal last 
June of the American Red Cross. 


The 35,000 refugees who are being 
kept alive by British charity must not 
be abandoned now. It is to England 
and to the British Empire that these 
poor people look for succour. It is 
firmly believed that, once the grave 
need is realised, those sympathisers 
who have responded to previous 
appeals wiil not refuse their aid once 
more, 


Full details of the work already 
accomplished and of the serious 
position which has to be faced in the 
Near East are given ia the Report of 
the Fund for the last three years 
which has just been issued. 


A copy will gladly be sent on applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Fund at 
the address below. 


This Appeal is very Urgently 
Made to You in Person. 


Donations, which are urgently needed, 
should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Imperial War Relief jo 87 General 
Buildings, Aldwych, W.C.2, which is co- 
operating with the Save the Chik 
and the Friends’ Relief Committee tn the 
All-British Appeal for the Near East, 


/ 
Gifts of clothing should be sent to the Fund, 
c/o New Hibernia IWharf, London Bridge, 


kt, de 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 
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BARCLAYS 
BAN K LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE = 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


And over 1,700 Branches in England and Wales. 





TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT. 


The Bank has power to act as EXECUTOR and 
TRUSTEE under WILLS and SETTLEMENTS, and as 
Trustee for DEBENTURE HOLDERS, Full particulars 
can be obtained from the Managers, TRUSTEE 
DEPARTMENT, 
54 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 
(Entrance 58 Lombard Street), 


or from any of the Branch Managers. 














EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 





Agents and Correspondents in all the principal towns 
throughout the World. 
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HELP THE BLIND. 


You can do so by sending a donation to The National 
Institute for the Blind, the activities of which deal 
with the blind from babyhood to old age. 


Last Year :— 
Over 267,000 embossed publications 


were issued; 

Over 5,500 books, pieces of music, 
etc., were presented to the 
National Library for the Blind; 

Over 8,600 music volumes and sheet 
music were published; 

Grants and allocations amounting to 
over £39,500 were made to other 
Institutions for the Blind; 

A sum of over £68,600 was expended 
in salaries, wages, etc., to 332 
blind employees ; 

A sum of over £8,600 was expended 
on the after-care of the blind; 

Other activities of the Institute in- 
clude Homes for Blind Babies, a 
College for Blind Girls, a 


Massage School and _ Library, 
Home Teaching and Home 
Workers’ Departments, Homes 


and Hostels for Blind Women 
and the Aged Blind, a Club for 
Blind Girls, etc. 


Funds Urgently Needed. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920). 


Chairman: Cart. E. B. B. TOWSE, V.C., C.B.E. 
Hon. Treasurers: { fT WON Chin, CLE 
Secretary General: HENRY STAINSBY. 


224-6-8 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. 


A copy of the Annual Report and balance-sheet, just 
issued, will be forwarded on request. 























which causes Baldness. 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. Avoid cheap, spurious 
imitations under the same or similar name. 


To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 











A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded 1843), 


THE 


“ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £11,000) 

To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s work. 
10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for Civil Employment and Emigration. 
1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 

Patrons - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President - ° . ° H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Chairman and Treasurer - - - C. E. Maven, Esg., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman - - F. H. Crayton, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committee - - Howson F. Davitt, Esg. 
Joint Secretaries H. Bristow Warren and Henry G. Copecann, 
Cheques, etc., should be made payable to and sent to 
The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethusa” Training Ship, 
1 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 




















LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, who 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race 
348 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born fre 
of Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. £18,000 required 


Please send 4 
annually. 
































For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard’s 
Piate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I¢ 26 & 46 
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Marks 


, CLUB. 
& CHEESE 


gts BISCUITS 


are a delightful coms 


of Quatity 








Ame 


We bination of crisp flak F , 
ia yore P A ete ~~ A 
{|| Peg biscuit and real cheese - FT Tages 





{4@ of most delicate and 
40 refined flavour. They are 
| ideal for luncheon or 








denoting Table Plate of 
life-long durability and 
marked excellence of 
style at moderate cost. 


dinner. Order a trial tin 
from your stores. 


Macle only b 
CARR&CO.L2 
CARLISLE 


‘A personal visit from 
prospective purchasers 
or a request for cata- 
logue will be appreciated. 


ELKINGTON : <:: 












Silversmiths and Jewellers, 









%. 





Pr} ‘ te The Sole Manufacturers of Elkington Plate 
S - oy . cape and Cutlery, 
= va I “ 
Le GA, Rie RO 0 ARLE carly 
Me et eee English 22 REGENT ST.; LONDON, £.W.1. 
LK wy AE PE <5 + gi 
a3) t 73 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


rare 
ey 42 BUCHANAN ST., GLASGOW. 


} pattern. 27 LORD ST., LIVERPOOL. 
NEWHALL ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


yt 

















A MOTOR CYCLIST writes: “I find from experience THAT THE ONLY NUTS WHICH NEVER 
REQUIRE ATTENTION AFTER ONCE HAVING FITTED THEM ARE YOUR VISLOKS.” 

AN OWNER DRIVER writes: “After six months’ use VISLOKS have given such satisfaction that I 
had forgotten their existence.” 


DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF MECHANICAL WARFARE DEPARTMENT writes: “VISLOK Patented 
Safety Lock Nut is well-known to the Department, and is considered to bs) VERY SATISFACTORY.” 











SUGGESTIONS WHERE 
TO FIT SENT 
POST FREE 


PRACTICE “SAFETY 
FIRST" BY FITTING 
VISLOKS 


VISLOKS WILL 
SAVE MONEY ON 
EXPENSIVE REPAIRS 


VIBRATIONS 
INCREASED BY 
SPEED AND BAD ROADS 


Sold by all Ironmongers and . ** Safety First '’ Booklet post 
Garages. Made in Sizes from free, apply to VISLOK Ltd. 


Patented in Chief Countries of the World, din. to 4 inches, Salisbury Sa., London, E.C.4 
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|. BRITISH INDIA 
: anew ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FREIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, 


. London and Mapesiiles to Bombay, Karachi 4 
and Persian Gulf. E 
London to Colombo Madras and Calcutta. 
5. London and ‘Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australia. 
4. Lon sadon ¢ and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 








A AL A 


uth Africa. 

5. London to Queensland 

6. London (cargo) and Southampton (passengers) 
to New Zealand and (by transshipment, passengers 
only) Australia (via Panama Canal). 

7. United ngéom (by any Atlantic line) via Van- 
couver or Ban Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

6. London (one class only, third c!ass rates) to Aus: 
tralia vie Cape of Good Hope. 4 

J 
mee, t, 22 4a 5—For Passage, P.& 0. Mouse, 16-18, Cockspur 
6.W.1. Freight or General Business, P. & O. and 

Sifices, 142, Leadenhall &t, London, E-6.3. DT. Azents, 

Gray, Dawes & 122, Leadenhall London, E.C.3 
a t Co. ee ‘138, Leadenhall st., 

Londen, E.C. 3, or P. & O. as above. 

ion <" Co. of New Yealand, Ltd. he 0. House 
‘Fleet Fleer), 4, Cockspur &t., London, 8.W. 1, and tor 
ger Socite. any Office ot Canadian Pacitie ine et. 

No. 8.—P. & O. Service, Australia, via Cape, 32, Lime $ 

London, E.0. 3, or P. & O. House as above. 
Parise (All Routes) — Socité Franguse, P. & O., 
, Boulevard des Capucives. 
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DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


SELECT PARTIES TO 
Lucerne, The Engelberg Valley and Bernese Oberland 
15 Days. 16 Guineas. 
SELECT PARTIES TO 
Italy—The Land of Art and Beauty. 
15 Days. 26 Guineas. 


Escorted Tours to Routes des Alpen, Paris, Belgium, &c. 


Cruises to Norwegian Fjords, Land of the Midnight Sun, &c. 
International Travel Coupons. Hotel accommodation reserved. 
Travellers’ Cheques, Passports and Visas. Baggage Insurance. 





Send for Illustrated Programme. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 


84 Piccadilly, W.1; 26 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1. 
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THOS. COOK & SON'S | 


PROGRAMME No. 96, 
“ WINTER SUNSHINE, “ 


TOURS AND CRUISES IN SUNNY CLIMES AND SUNNY 
NOOKS AT HOME AND ABROAD free on request. 


SPECIMEN “ ESCORTED * TOURS. 
EGYPT and the HOLY LAND. ALGERIA and TUNISIA, 
A Selected Escorted Tour leaves 9 days’ AUTOMOBILE TOUR 
London at frequent dates. In- through the Kabylia Gorges to 








clusive charge 100gs. 5 ~ pala iat Fes. 1,500 
PARIS and BRUSSELS. 8 ee FOIE | ocnccascccc 74 
WEEK-END TOUR ...... 418. | TOUR DE LUXE iy 
7 DAYS’ INCLUSIVE a ean 25¢ 
” | SELECT TOUR ....cessess00s. £70 
£25 TOUR DE LUXE ............ £15 
ITALY. 
“IDEAL * ITALIAN TOUR, 21 days ......:.sccsscscsccscsssesees 
UE. WIRIME cc ccnicsconricascsncasectseccasoonnoat 





TOUR DE LUXE 


ITALIAN LAKES. 


PR. IIE Sci ctaccenaancdaccecancsnsdbasccccaiebesnacs from 3Sgs, 
COURIER SERVICE TO ALL PARTS. 
LUGANO 
“POPULAR” CONDUCTED TOURS. 
Leaving London Oct. 3rd, 10th, and 17th. £16 16s. Od., 


providing travel (short sea — Si aaa meals en route and five 
local -excursions. 

LUGANO, MIL AN and VENICE” 5 days’ 5 ere 
SR eae aero re Error £ 
ITALIAN LAKES, Travel & 7 days’ Accommodation from 4 6 
PARIS, NICE and ALGIERS, 23 days’ Tour ...... £30 5 
ITALY, SICILY, TUNIS and ALGERIA, 36 days’ Tour £ 


WINTER SPORTS. 


To avoid disappointm ent Rooms should he booked NOW. 
Choice of 30 Hotels at Lead ~_ Resorts. 
Allotments open for Season 1923-1924 





Brochure entitled “THE CALL OF THE SNOW, Plan 
Hotels showing Vacancies, and full particulars post free upon request. 


NILE STEAMER SERVICES. 


CAIRO, ASSUAN, HALFA. First Sailing November 20th. 
ASSUAN and BACK, Twenty Days’ Voyage................ oe 
Ditto, Fourteen Days’ Voyage ..........cccscccecssccscesceeees eaReiae 
HALFA and BACK, Twenty-seven Days’ Voyage ............ --» £100 


DAHABEEAHS ont PRIVATE STEAMERS FOR HIRE. 
PROGRAMME of 
ARRANGEMENTS for the NILE and PALESTINE 


free on application from 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, & BRANCHES. 


ONaUsTA0R 


A MATURE OLD WIHE FOR ALL OC&ASIONS. 
The best value in Fine Old Tawny Port. 


54 /- per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 
Two sample bottles sent by post for 9/-. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 


13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 


Small Classified Advertisements. 


Personal. 
LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friends ships 


through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad. kor —_ ulars write tot 
SECRETARY, 16 S.R., Cambridge Street, London, 8.W. Established 20 years 


For Sale. 


{OR SALE.—High-class literary monthly Journal with estab- 
lished Anplcations, Unique title, suitable for either weekly or momth!y 
publication.— Applic. ations, by letter only, to Box 1202, the Spectator, 13 York Street 


Covent Garden, W.c, 
Go et, Xe. 


\ RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 

FURNISHED ROOMS to LED at reasonable prices Each has gas fire, 
Use of bath, telephone Write for appoint 
British gentlewomen only. Live 


SEASON’S 



















































gas ring and meter. No attendance. 
ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. 
houses in the Hyde Park district. 


AKE DISTRICT.—Beautifully situated house, 
J to Let furni hed. Very moderate re ‘ut, careful tenant, 
2 bath rooms.—* H.,’" Union Club, 8.W. 1 


facing south. 
9 bed, 3 reception, 











Appointments, &c., Bacant and Wanted. 2 


fPYHE REV. R. G. E. BOWERS may require a change of wouk 

after Christmas. An appointment as CLASSICAL MASTE oR would bk 
welcomed in a school not under the Board of Education and where there wou uld be 
an opportunity of giving voluntary help to the Clergy of the district on Sundavs.— 
Warwick School. Warwick, 
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ARGOON UXILV¥ S€BSIT Ft. 


‘A PROFESSOR and a LECTURER in CIVIL ENGINEERING are required for 
Rangoon University, Burma. Candidates for the Professorship should be under 
40 years old (preferably not more than 35) and for the Lectureship not more than 30. 
salary on the ordinary scale of the Indian Educational Service. ‘The Officers appointed 
will also receive Burma allowance and Rangoon compensatory allowance. The 
Professor will, in addition, receive a special professorial allowance of Rs. 300 per 
mensem. The Professor will be required to commence duty in February, 1924, and 
the Lecturer in June, 192 Full particulars as to pay and allowances can be obtained 
from the Board of Education. Applications or inquiries should be addressed in 
covers marked “C. A.,”’ to the Board of Education, Whiteiall, London, 5.W. 1. 
seottish candidates should apply to the SECRETARY, Scottish Education Depart- 
ment, Whitehall, London, S.W. 1. 


ffHE BOARD OF INLAND REVENUE invite applications 
for permanent appointments to the position of EXAMINER in the Estate 

Duty Office, London, of the Inland Revenue Departme™t, on the scale £150—£15 
— £406 
The 












). 

higher posts of the Office are graded as follows :— 
Controller of Death Duties < 
Assistant Controllers of Death Duties 
Principal Clerks ‘a - £750—£25—£850. 
Assistant Principal Clerks .. ‘< .. £550—£20—£700. 

In addition to salary cost of living bonus is payable at the rates applicable to 
the Civil Service generally. At the present time this addition results in a scale 
of £239-—£19—£684 for Examiners. 

Applicants-must bo qualified Solicitors or Articled Clerks who have passed their 
Final Examination, and must be between 21 and 25 years of age; in reckoning age 
for this purpose a candidate may deduct from his age time served in His Majesty's 
Forces between August 4th, 1914, and December 31st, 1919. Preference will be 
given to ex-service candidates and in particular to eligible ex-service men, If any, 
with temporary service in Govern nont Departments, 

In special circumstances an initial salary of £165 or £180 (exclusive of bonus) 
may be given, provided that the candidate is over 22 or 25 years of age respectively. 

Candidates selected for appointment will be required to serve two years’ strict 
probation before establishment. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the DIRECTOR OF ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, Inland Revenue, Somorset House, London, W.C. 2. The last date for 
making applivation will be 17th October, 1923. 


ee OF MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 
LECTURESHIP IN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 


£1,200. 
£850— £25—£1,000. 





Applications are invited for this Lectureship. 

Salary £600, rising to £750. 

Applications should reach the Registrar, University, Melbourne, by 3rd December, 
1923. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the AGENT-GENERAL FOR VIC- 
TORIA, Australia, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





eo. OF MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF METALLURGY. 


Applications are Invited for the position of Professor of Metallurgy at the abeve 
University. 

Conditions of appointment and full information are obtainable upon application 
to ths AGENT-GENERAL FOR VICTORIA, Australia, Melbourne Place, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

Applications for the Professorship should be lodged with the REGISTRAR, 
University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia, by 5th December, 1923, 

Salary £1,100 per annum. 

Duties commence Ist March, 1924. 


‘NAREERS for educated Women and Girls. 100 openings 
J described by Experts in each profession. Price 2s. 4d. post free. New 
Pamphlet Version now appearing in 7 Sections, price 63d. each post free.—Write 
for full particulars to WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT (Dept. A), 54 Russell Square, W.C.1. 














Rectures, Scholarships, &r. 





\ ie CARE E RB. 


MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


y OUR Ss O 
THE 


Parents and guardians desiring information and advice 
with regard to the Medical Curriculum should write for full 
particulars to A. E. Webb-Johnson, C.B.E., D.S.0O., F.R.C.3., 
the Dean, 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


THE 


Tho entire Medical Curriculum, including the study of 
Chemistry, Physics and Biology, can be taken at the Medical 
School. 
The Winter Session begins on 


OCTOBER 2xp, 1923, 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES OF VALUE 
EXCEEDING £1,000 AWARDED ANNUALLY, 





( UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
“ SPECIAL LECTURES, MICHAELMAS TERM, 1923. 

SOME AMERICAN PRESIDENTS AND THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Professor 
C. J. B. Gaskoin, M.A., Wednesdays, at 10.15 a.m., beginning on October 10th. 
_THE AIM AND PURPOSE OF PHILOSOPHY. Professor K. J. Spalding, M.A., 
Tuesdays, at 3.15 p.m., beginning on October 9th. 

HEBREW LANGUAGE, The Rev. Professor H.F. 2. Compston, M.A., Thursdays, 
at 2.30 p.m., beginning on September 28th, Students may be prepared for University 
Examinations or for the Lambeth Diploma. 





E.C.— 


Subjeet, 


RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, 

MY Lectures will be delivered by Professor FOSTER WATSON, D.Litt. 

fHE CHARM OF EDUCATION.” ‘Tues., Oct. 2nd.—‘t The Desire for Know- 

ledge. Wed., Oct. 3rd.—* Knowledge and Education.” Thurs., Oct. 4th.— 

is rhe Intellectual Value of Leisure,”’ Fri., Oct. 5th.—* Man’s Spirit and Education,”’ 
The lectures are free and begin at 6 p.m. 


| R. JU LIA SETON gives PUBLIC LECTURES at Guild House, 

_ Eecleston Square, S.W. 1. Monday to Thursday, daily, at 2 p.m. Healing 
Meetings, Wednesday, 8 p.m. “Science of Vibration.” Friday, 8 p.m., “ Higher 
Psychology.”” All Welcome. Free will offering. Classes Monday to Thursday, 
3.15 p.m. THE NEW CIVILIZATION CHURCH Services begin Sunday, 
October 7th, at 3.15 p.m., Aeolian Hall, New Bond Street. 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


4 
‘ Two Public Lectures on (1) “ WAGES CONTROL IN WAR-TIME” and (2) 
W AGES: THEORY AND THE MINIMUM WAGE” will be given by Professor 
HENRY CLAY, M.A. (Stanley Jevons Professor of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Manchester), at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
s¢ TEN( E (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), at 5 py. on THURSDAYS, 
OCTOBER 1ith and 18th, 1923. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
een ee EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
The Creighton Lecture for 1923-24, entitled ‘“ Franco-German Relations Since 
1870, will be delivered by G. P. Gooch, Esq., M.A., D.Litt., at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C., 2), 
at 5 p.m, on Tuesday; October 2nd, 1923. The chair will be takea by the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University (Mr. H. J. Waring, M.S., F.R.C.S.). Admission Free, 
by ticket to be obtained from the SECRETARY, London Schoo! of Economics, 
Houghton Strect, Aldwych, W.C, 2, 








EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 

JY ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 

. TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, MLA.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Falrbairn 
Secretary : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss 
E. BK. LAWRENCE. ‘ 














LING'’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
aE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. ‘tudente 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. Tho Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennig 
Net Ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—Fogprospectus apply SECRETARY. 


. , ~, 
Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 
{IRTON HOUSE, 1-8 KINGSWAY, HOVE (Brighton, W.).— 
An old-established SCHOOL for GIRLS situated in gn unrivalled position 
facing Lawns and Sea, in the best residential district of Hove. The success and 
large increase of Scholars have necessitated (at great cost) the addition of four superior 
mansions to the existing buildings. The curriculum is that of a high-class School. 
Fully-qualified staff, with Matron and Nurses in residence.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


(VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N 


‘. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 




















Head-Mistress : Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab). Boarders only. 


ruULTOR HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during the 
holidays. 
Principals: The Misses POCOCK. 





Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 


ns %: HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 
kK BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. Moun- 
tain and sea air. Principal: Miss WHEELER. Special terms for clergymen’s, 
ministers’, and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired. 
Be 2 COLLEGIATE 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
DAVIE, B.A., London. 











SCHOOL, 
Principal: Miss M. 


A first-class residential school for girls, thoroughly equipped for all purposes. 
Preparation for University. Domestic Science Department, &c. WIHIl open at 
Wentworth Lodge, the new premises recently purchased and enlarged, in September. 
Ten acres of ground fronting Bournemouth Bay, Illustrated prospectus from 
the PRINCIPAL, Towerfield Annexe, Bournemouth. 


ORCHESTER CHO PARKSTONE, 








SCHOOL, DORSET. 
(On the Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools.) 

CHURCH SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress: Miss KITCAT. 


PENBHOS COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN BAY. 


Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science, 
Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 
‘or Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year 


T HE GRANGE, BUXTON. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD. 
Bracing climate. Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. Large 
garden, 3 tennis-courts, swimming-bath, gymnasium.—-Apply the HEAD-MISTRESs. 


Garis hp, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616." 


YHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 



























jracing ir from Downs and sea. 
S*: ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Canbridge 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M.S. BAZCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
{\VERSFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 


J SUTTON, SURREY.—Modern education, with advantages of nearness toe 


Head-Mistress : 





GIRLS, 











F itther particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 43-45 Harley 


Street, W,1, 


' London.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 
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Bovs Schools and Colleges. 





4s 2% ISLAND §8, 
OAKLANDS SCHOOL, 


Trinity, Jersey. 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


will be opened in September, 


Founders :— 
fir JESSE BOOT, Bt., Lady BOOT, Sir GEORGE 
MACARTNEY, K.C.I.E., F. J. BOIS, Esq., Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
ERNEST DE BRATH, K.C.B., M. V. BLACKER DOUGLASS, 
Esq., and the Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH. 


Hlead-Master :— 
The Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., Ph.D., F.C.S, (St. Cath’s 
College, Camb., and Lille University), 


The School stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres. Ownfarm. Beautiful 


climate, healthy situation, electric light, easy of access. 


Apply for Prospectus, ete., to HEAD-MASTER, 





” ELLY 


Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 


, facing Dartmoor 
“Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, 





BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified statf. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, €c. 
Fees £51. Entrance 


Footiall, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 


Army Council. Magniticent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 





- H OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER” (Revised Edition), 


containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 


(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval Colleze 


Dartmouth, with inetructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description 
of life at the College. —GIEVES, _— (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 


21 21 Old ik Boud Street, London, Ww. 





“A BBOTSHOLME.—A —a School for Boys aged 11-i8 


years. Founded 1889. The first of the New School Movement. Excellent 


ivod. Healthy life. se hool estate 153 acres. 
model worthy of imitation.’’ 
—Dr. H. B. Gray, late Head-Master of Bradficid College. 


For terms, &c¢., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, er 
to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 


28 Fitz George » Avenue, W. 14 








PREPARATORY & HOOL for BOYS will be OPENED in 


A SEPTEM BE: Rh at CRAIGFLOWER, TORRYBURN, FIVE. Head-Master: 
F. G. WAILE B.A., Malvern College, and Emmanuel Coilege, Cambridge th rant 
Head-Master rs ‘st Ninian’s, Moffat, 1013-25),to whom application should be made 


for prospectus at Craigflower as above. The School stands in Its owa deligh 
grounds of about @0 acres overlooking the Forth. Beautifully sheltered position. 


Y 


Hiealthy situation. Llectric light. Easy of access. 
'TRATTON PARK, BIGGLESWADE, 

h PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Beautiful Elizabethan house, 30 acres 

playing fields. Every care and comfort; staff of graduates; moderate fees. Pros- 

pectus from HE AD-M ASTE R 


GQANFORD 8 


Ww IMBORN E. 








Ca 0 O L, 


For partict ilars app ily to 
the HEAD - - MASTE R. 








INGWELL SCHOOL, near BATH. —Prepares Boys for Public 
Schools and the Koyal Navy. ROACH, B.A. (Oxon), and F. A. LACEY, 
1s.A. (Cantab.). To ideal sueronndings, 500 feet above sea level, overlooking the 
Mendip Hills. Extensive grounds. 
A few vacancies availnble at once. Fees moderate. 


J) REGHORN ,-ASTLE SCHOOL, 
COLIN wane MIDLOTHIAN, 

prepares Boys for Public Schools and Dartmouth. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, 
B.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. 
BURTON, M.cC., B.A. Healthy situation; 400 acres of woodland and playing- 
fields on the — = of the Pentland Hills. Workshop, museum, tennis-courts, 
swimming, &¢.—Apply for prospectus to HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 
17 Kutland Strect, b dinburgh. 

bs - - - ae 








Private Tuition, &r. 











BEDS.— 


a 
CHOOLS FOR BOYS anvd GIRLS 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. ‘ 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWAKD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID PARE NTS 
by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy information 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be giv ‘a 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.c, 

Telephone: C entral 5053. 


HOOSING A CHOOL. 


Parents shoukl consult N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B. bs L. (Paris), 
for Free Advice, based on 20 years’ experience as a schoolmaster, 
Records of over 2,000 Schools. 
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BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
175 Piccadilly, London. (Op posite Royal Academy.) 
Te ele ‘phone G Gerrard 5462. 
DVICE ABOUT “SCHOOLS, at 

HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLIS SHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
$6 Sackville Strect, London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Reg ent 4926, 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full informatio n about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Yecretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Hortic ulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 

















Authors, Gypeturiting, fee. 
LITERARY AGENT, 


Re ALD MASSEY, 
Good Stories, &c., required. 
Send stamp for prospectus to 
RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, E.C. 4, 


BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KE INT 
LITERARY AGE NT AND ADVISER. 

‘Authors’ MSS. personally criticised and revised. Typewriting and proof-reading 
conducted by expertsa. MSS. required for book and journal publication at home and 
abroad. Translations from French, Russian aud Oriental languages undertaken, 
Nadlerate terms. Enquiries Invited. 


ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
‘d to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training, 
Dilustrated booklet free.— Regent Tustitu ite (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W.1, 





T° 
4 DE 








UTHORS’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy and dispatch 
at 10d. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Carbon copies 3d. per 
1,00.—MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, London, S.\. 18. 
iia fag ig pee and PROOF-READING by experienced 
Clerk, late London Usiversity. Accurate, prompt. MSS. Is., carbon copy 
3d., per 1,000 words.—Mias HTILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 
py PEWRITING.—Is. 1,000 words, carbon 3d. Reduction 
quantity. [legible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including He ‘len Mather’s, 
et. 1909.— Expedient Typing Co., 69 Lower Clapton Rd., E. 5. "Phone : Dalston 4274, 


(PYPEWRITING AND _DUPLIC ATING, 
MSS. 13. per 1,000 words, 


Mies NANCY McPARKLANE ("“C"), 11 Ps simeira Avenue West 




















7TYPEWRITING. —I1s. 1,000 words. Car hon 2d. per 1,000 
words. Accuracy and despatch guaranteed.— Miss BROOKLYN, 4 
Liberia Road, Highbury, N. 5. 


Ase rERs DAUGHTER types Authors’ MSS. Is. per 
1,000 words; Film Se enarics, Plays, General and Legal Typewriting, &c.— 
Miss PHILLIPS, “ Cranlelgh,”” New Haw, Weybridg ge 














Cours, &r. 


ENCHANTED 
INDIA, BURMA axp CEYLON. 
November 2nd.—Four months. With N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S, 
February. ALAIERIA-TUNISIA (the Garden of ALLAH) 
February.—EGYPT, THE NILB, THE FAYOUM, ete., PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, 

BAALBEK, BABYLON, BAGDAD. 
RIVaTEK SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19, 
FURTHER DKTAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Ann unc ements of Steamship Lines will be be found on page 488 


Gotels, Wvdros, Kc. 





a HE 














LOCUTION. —Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 

particulars of his Private Lessons nd Public Speaking; Vocabulary; 
SEQUENCE OF IDEAS, EXTEMPORE SPLAKING, 

Voice Strengthen! ng; ting ; Breathing. — 446 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C. 2. 

ACKWARD BOYS coached by a system of mental training, 

by means of which the dormant faculties are awakened and stimulated 

xcellent also for the ordinary boy. First introduced and applied by Mr. E. 

GRIERSON over 20 years ago.—Prospectus and full particulars, address Broadham 

Manor, Oxted, Surrey. 


prs ATE TUTOR coaches BOYS and YOUNG MEN for Public 
r 















School aud other exams. Resident and daily pup’ puis. ; Se testimoniais.— 
ite for f prospectus TC ‘TOR 41 Porchester Square, 


Scholas tic ates 


carefully 























Information and considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Scholastic Agents, 

who have many years’ experience and extensive infor- 
mation of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 
" + ocenpation at home and abroad. 

{AREERS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 


G CHOOLS 


ee eens 


SCHOOL” and “ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 
61 CONDUIT STRELT, LONDON, W,1, ‘Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 3273, 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO _ residents enjoy Hotel 

Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
Clif overlooking Bay and Pines, Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D). 
Teiep.: 341. 








Financial, &c. 
PREFORMED | INNS.—Ack for Deseriptive List (gratis) of 170 


P Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House A 

Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 7} per cent.) or 6 pes cent. Loan 5 

—-P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent St reet, w.l 
MERICAN INVESTMENTS. —For fir inst -class investment b oppor r- 

P tunities in Americana industrial securities, ad es (C. li. DONOVAN, orney, 

Hotel York, 8¢th and 7th Avenue, New York ¢ ity, 


























Miscellaneous. 








YARSON’S 


The Original Manufacturers of ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequalled for 
the protection of all exposed Wood. Iron, Brick and Compo Surfaces, Made in all 
Colours, For patterns and particulars write 

WALTER CARSON aNnp SONS, Battersea, London, S$. W, 11, 
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— UsIC BY MAIL.—If you cannot obtain Music you want{| pele SOs h ie-mes , 
§ Jocally, send us your order. We have one of the largest stocks in London, = 

‘ poth vocal and instrumental. Post free (orders 6s, and upwards) on receipt of cash.— || 


MURDOCHS. 463 Oxford Street London, W, 


8 and N OVERCOAT, SUIT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored MA MII } AN’S j IS i 
For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISIBLE 











ANTS successfully. 1 t , 

| REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. S., St, Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 

*ppone: City 1170. We collect. 

— ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “ TURN ” SUITS, A NEW EDITION. 


OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price 


er or send garments for free estimate-—LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. A), COLLECTED WORKS OF THE 


36 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 
THEENIC Scotch-Woven UNDERWEAR. By POST LATE LORD MORLEY. 


DIRECT from Factory. Purest Wool. Guaranteed Unshrinkable. All ‘A New Edition in 12 vols. Extra cr. 8yo. 7s. 6d. net each. | 
{ 
| 
| 











Athecnic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 





hizes for Ladies, Gents and Children. Patterns and prices post free.— Dept. 27, 
POLITICS AND HISTORY. 











——— TE OV ATT TNY > — r 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, Bgere pager opens ae, 
a H Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from CRI I ICAL M ISCELLAN IES. a 8 
at i = Specimens sent irce-—-HENRY b. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. Oct. ce 
ai ——_ a = ? , TER CRC a? | 
RIIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value OLIVER CROMWELL. 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on | 
Gold, £20n Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned Others to follow. | 
t free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). {| 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. ee re 1 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. Fe F 1 
Vol. XI. just published | 








0 (KROACHES exterminated by “ Blattis.” Simple, safe and 


leasant to use. Cleared them from Sheflield Workhouse when E. Howarth, A H j STORY oO t TH E BR | Ti SH 





FZS., by request of the Government, adopted this scientific remedy.—Tins, 1s. 6d., 








— 9s, Sd., 58., post free from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, or 
through your Chemist, including Army and Navy Stores and all BOOT’S Branches. ARMY. 
tow TLR ATTIO yCrEY EVEN Vol. Paik 1815-18 = - r > -Preecmr 
— ESIDENT PATIENTS. pa ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 5 1838. By the Hon. J. W. I ORTESCUE, 
ze scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS In all parts—Town, With Maps and Plans. 8vo. 40s. net. 


Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd.,12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W. 1. 
ant 








| 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, | 
] 
| 








Abridged Edition in 1 Vol. 


T. | FOLK-LORE IN THE OLD | 
r= | TESTAMENT: stupies in compara- | 
oe G. W. effected in 1884 a policy with the ||| _— RELIGION, LEGEND, AND LAW. 
= “Old Equitabie" for £1,500 at his death, ||} *Y Sit J: G FRAZER, D.CL. me ne a 





ae which occurred in 1922 at the age of 68. | || 1 
~ The Society paid £3,034 10s., while the||| | EDITH WHARTON’S NEW NOVEL, | 


total premiums received were only £1,554,||| A SON AT THE FRONT. 7s. 6. net 
| 
| 





The Times: “ All the characteristic qualities of Mrs. Wharton's 
style, her pliancy and penetration, her leisured, serious beauty are 
here. Accomplishment and certainty have gone to the making of 
her story.” 








: _ STEPHEN GRAHAM. 


i ° s f | 
UNDER-LONDON. A Novel. 7s. 6d. net. | 

;| Equitable Life), vxcer | | 
The Daily Mail : “ A very attractive and human story of boyhood | 


in a dreary suburb—its scrapes and jokes and dreams—which has || 
a” es 1} 


et ; Assurance Society evidently been closely studied from life.’ | 
‘ | JAMES STEPHENS’S NEW STORY. | 
| 


DEIRDRE. 7s. 6d. net. 


= Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 





The Observer : “ We are inclined to think that this story of Mr. 



































— | | 
- No Shareholdera No Commission | Stephens is the best modern rendering we have yet had of the tragedy 
; @f Deirdre, Naoise and the King Conachur.” 
| 
| 
z | | 
— a = ——= | THE BLUE GUIDES. NEW VOL. | 
1 | || 
— ee ey | THE FRENCH ALPS. Edited by FINDLAY | 
a THE Wl MUIRHEAD, MA, F.R.GS. and MARCEL | 
— } - > = , ve - D1 | 
MONMARCHE, With 25 Maps and Plans. 10s. net. | 
| ! | 
| 
= } I The Morning Post: “It is not too much to say that for those 
el | going to the French Alps, and at the same time, w hing to get the | 
- , : | best out of their visit, this handbook is indispensable.” | 
. Contents : OCTOBER. Price 3/6 net. . ae fe Se ae : Samat eee, 
ITALY AND GREECE By Dr. WILLIAM MILLER. iH 
= THE FOURTH ASSEMBLY. By H. WILSON HARRIS. . : : | 
PREFERENCE AND THE IMPERIAL ECONOMIC CONFER- | |] teeing ee TO AURANGZES: A Study in || 
ENCE By Earl BEAUCHAMP, K.G. | || Indian Economic History. | 
THE BIG AUSTRIAN LOAN. 1 Ba sy W. H. MORELAND, C.S.L, CLE, Author of | 
a By Baron GEORGE FRANCKENSTEIN. reg Medi hes “Sigs yar tReet 
J LINES OF ADVANCE IN EDUCATION. | India at the Death of Akbar,” etc. 8vo. 15s. net. 
By the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. FISHER, M.P. | - cite a Sane 2 | 
COLOUR PREJUDICE 1] 
By Sir SYDNEY OLIVIER, K.C.M.G., C.B. = sec HI 
RECOGNITION OF SOVIET RUSSIA : 7th Edition Just Published. 
; By SEMION RAPOPORT. | eee 
“i WHITE MIGRATION TO THE DOMINIONS, THE PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
| tL Be Preheaee Gia, bacihNES By T. J. LAWRENCE, M.A., LL.D, Seventh Edition. || 
= THE OLD TIMBUCTU TRAIL. By Lt.-Col. C. P. HAWKES. Kevised by es. H. Winfield, LL.D., Fellow and Law {| 
FORMOSA THE MODERN By Dr. T. BATY. Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Extra 
THL, IRISH FREE STATE ELECTION, 1923. at crown &vo, 20s. net ° { 
. By JOHN H. HUMPHREYS. ! a a ' 
DICKENS AND SOME MODERN ASPECTS OF PENAL REFORM. i 
; By ADA B. TEETGEN. jf | p 
OREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW | 
j LITERARY SUPPLEMENT and REVIEWS OF BOOKS | | MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., London, W.C.2. | 
Ss ’ " iP cake Ae SITE ee } 
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OCTOBER. 1s. 6d. net. 


CORNHILL 


Edited By LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


DR. JOHNSON AS A PHILOSOPHER. 
By Professor S. Alexander. 
THE CENTAUR: A POEM. By Moray Dalton. 
WITH THE GOLD-SEEKERS IN NEW GU INEA. 
By Robert M. Macdonald. 
CREEPING JENNY”: A SHORT 
STORY By Catherine Storr Foster. 
BEASTS OF THif PRAIRIE. By Douglas Gordon. 
ROUND THE CLOCK WITH JANE AUSTEN. 


BY BELSBY W OOD—II. 


By E. Gurney Salter. 
LA SORTIJA. By Lieut.-Col. C. P. Hawkes. 
TWO OLD SOLDIERS. By R. W. Mackenna. 
ON CAT-WORSHIP. By Geoffrey Howard. 


By M. J. Landa. 
By H. M. Leys. 
By Denny C. Stokes. 
By the late Maurice Hewlett. 


OLD PROVINCIAL PLAYBILLS. 
THE ROOM: A SHORT STORY. 
KRISHNA GOWDA. 

THE CARDINAL DE RETZ. 
LITERARY ACROSTIC VIII. 


DISCOVERY 


A MONTHLY POPULAR JOURNAL OF KNOWLEDGE 


Edited by EDWARD LIVEING, B.A. 
Seientific Adviser: A. S. RUSSELL, D.Se. 
“The monthly journal ‘ Discovery’ is a sort of war correspondent of peace- 


time. It fetches to us laymen at home the exciting news from the various fronts 
where science is gaining hard-fought ground.”—Manchester Guardian. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION'S MEETING. 

THE SHRINE OF THE MOON-GOD AND OTHER RECENT DIS- 
COVERIES AT UR By H. R. Hall and C. L,. Woolley. 

ANTARCTIC PACK- ICE AND THE FATE OF THE “ ENDURANCE.” 


By R. W. James. 
THE EMPTY TOMB OF A RUSSIAN EMPEROR. 
By Princess E. M. Almindengen. 
By T. Bowyer-Bower. 
By Dr. Hector Macpherson. 





Gem GATHERING IN CEYLON. 
AMONG THE STARS: A MONTHLY COMMENTARY, 
EDITORIAL Noves, 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
REVIEWS oF Books. 


ILLUSTRATED 18. net MONTHLY. 


Books RECEIVED. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





The 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, 1923. 
i frie XL SITUATION IN ERAnce. By Joseru CaiLiaux, 
( TALIAN FRLENDSHIP. By 
LL DIPLOMACY AND THE RU Hie, By Joun Betr. 
THE GERMAN POLITICAL MURDERS. By Francts Gripsie. 
‘HE FAILURE OF THE LAUSANNE CONFERENCE 
By James Stvart. 
LEAVES FROM A WEST INDIAN LOG. III. By Srerurn McKenna. 
MISS SHEILA KAYESMITH. By Jane Qvictey. 
GAMBETTA’S SHADE AND M. POINCARE AGAIN. 


By Sir Tuomas Barcray. 
GLIMPSES OF SPAIN. II. By Lapy Harpince. 
THE GROWING POPUL ARITY. OF WINTER SPORT. 
By Here pe WATTEVILLE. 
SYMBIOSIS AND THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE. 
Ms H. RetnnemMer, 
THE CIVIC UNIVERSITY AND THE STATE. By C. M. MaclInnes. 
DR. JOHNSON AND WALPOLE. By Sir Cuaries Russe. 
CONTEMPORARY FRENCH AND ENGLISH POETRY. 
By Emite CAMMAERTS. 
A GREAT MOTOR ROAD—AND HOUSING. By Cart. Grorce Swinton. 
CORRESPONDENCE 
LONDON: CHAPMAN. & HALL, LTD. 
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THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 


BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System, 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
“He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 
upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles.” 
—Lady’s Pictorial. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and convincing.” 
—Medical Record. 
Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1, 


the Hair,” 
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IF YOU WISH TO 
ENJOY A TRAIN JOURNEY, 
TAKE WITH YOU 


“BLACKWOOD” 
FOR OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 
(Pages from an East African 
By Bombardier. 


Lion Days. 

Journal.) 
Me, Napeléon Bourasse, — By Kenneth MacNichol, 
Scott and his Border. By 
The Keeping of Swalley Hele. By David Hannay. 
With a Donkey across Soutwern Spain.— 

XIL-XIV. By Jan Gordon (and Cora J. Gordon), 
A Regrettable Incident. By T. A. 
Old Wars Beyond Seas. 


Thoughts on a Distant Prospect of Oxford. 
By John Buchan, 


Stephen Gwynn. 


Powell. 


By Periscope. 


From the Outpests— 
The Bahurupia. By Major H. 


Musings without Method— 
Progress or a Dark Age?—Democracy and 
Learning—The Helplessness of Mr. Asquith— 
Lord Ashley—His Fight against the Doctrine of 
Manchester. 

A Subscriber writcs : “‘I have pleasure in enclosing my sub- 
scription for next year, and would like at the same time to con 
gratulate you on the unfailing high standard attained 

Blackwood.’ I have been a reader of it for some years now, and 


R. Lawrence, 





as ec ich number appears 1 know definitely that 1 shall thoroug 
enjoy it. 

Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have 
Magazine’ sent by post monthly for 30s. yearly, or 15s. 
months. 


* Blackwood's ; 
for six f 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 
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SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilisation 
is so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that it is 
surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach it 
in the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual 
during the last few generations. z 

Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into the 
intricacies of married life have been opposed, with the result that 
people have heen blundering on with eyes blindfol« led. We now live 
in a different age, and the cry “* Give us light” is being raised by 
those troubled by Sex Problems and VDerplexities. 


The two new books by Dr. G. Courtenay Beale. 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(THE STANDARD VOLUME ON BIRTH CONTROL) 
AND 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN) 


6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to worry 
husbands and wives. Yo one who already is, or who contemplates 
marriage can afford to be without them. 


DTT 


SUT 


WTA 


OUTTA 


The Spectator says: “ Particularly sensible and helpful. 
i i. * The best books of this sort which have come 
to our notice.” 
Send now cheque or P.O., and the books will 
return post, 


HEALTH PROMOTION, 
182 Efficiency House, Paternoster 


reach you by 


LIMITED, 
Square, E.C. 4. 


UAT 














eo Roodscreens and Roodlofts, 2 


£15 15s. ; 
illustrations, 46 vole., 
Who, 1922, 22s. ; 


ranging from 1801 to 1843, 24 vols., £5 5s.; Yule’s Travels <« f Marco — 2 vols 
1903, £4 4s.; Villari’s Life and Times of Machiay Hi, 2 vol 1892 - West 
minster Cathedral, with 150 illus., 2 vols., 63s. for * ; Mount Everes t, “The econ 


naissance, 
2 vols., 
in stock.—E. 


vols., 
"s Ceremonial Magic, £3 3s., 1911; Lord Morley’s Works, 15 
The Tatier, an illustrated journal of ‘Soctety 
£21; Who Was Who, 1897- 1916, 
Geo. Eliot's Works and Lifc, 24 vols 





and the Drama, nu 
pub, 21s. ; 
Almanach « de 


7s. 6d 





, £5 Ss 







typt under the Pharaohs, 
oUs., Cost £4 4s.: 100,000 Books 
Jot in Bright Stre: t, Birmingham 


ee 


Edit. de Luxe, only 200 done, £5 5s. ; Bri vs E 
1£”,, 30s.; Palestine, illustrated, 4 vols., 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 








panes IN BOOKS.—A variety 


post free.—H. 


of good books of every 
Catalogues 
W.l. 


description are now being offered at Greatly Ked 
J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 5 


uced Prices. 
5-57 Wigmore Street 





13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2, 


PECTATORS ” for sale. Odd bound volumes from 1846 to 


1899, mostly in good condition.— Write MANAGER, The Speciator Ollice, 
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LETTERS FROM W. be HUDSON. A colle‘tion of 

Ni some 130 hit herto unp ubli she leti ters from the great 
dk} writer atid naturalist to FE] lward Ga irnett. Limi ted to 
M479 1,000 copies at 25s. net. Postage 62. Ready in November. 





\ MASSES AND MEN: the German play Masse- 
HANS mensch, of Ernst Toller, now for the first time translated 


into English, by Vera Me: de!. Illustrated. 4s. 64. net. 


chakZa Postage 3d. Ready in Novemoer. 


rns A LIMITED NUMBER OF SPECIMEN PAGES WILL BE PRINTED AND SUPPLIED 
v 
x FREE TO EARLY APPLICANTS 


a ‘ _ . ee AA 
MWY2 THE MARRIAGE OF CUPID AND PSYCHE $2 
ths) from the Latin of Apuleius, in the 16th century translation of William Adlington. The Nonssucs edition of this, the ens 


mother of fairy Stories, has the borders of Gzofroy Tory printed in colour upon every page. Royal 12m>, on French 


hiya hand-made paper. Bound in quarter-parchment, with Italian patterned paver sides and end-paners. Limited to 625 givh7a 


numbered copies. Price 1os. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 
t¢%N3 JOHN DONNE’S PARADOXES AND PROBLEMES @A4N5 


This is the first reprint since 1652 of the great poet’s Juvewia : 


» 
wy heg | & 4k 
matter not appearing in any of the early editions, and, unlike the most complete of these editions, contains nothing that ¢ » ‘2 


pg translated by Abraham Cowley ms 


F ar Limited to about 709 copies. Price £1 15, 
TEN SERMONS by Dr. John Donne. Smal! folio. 
Limited to 725 copies. Price £1 7s. 6d. Ready in December. 
KISSES: the Basia of Iohannes Secundus, in the 17th 
century translation of Thos. Stanley. Royal octavo. 
Limited to 675 copies. 5s. net. Postage 3d. November. 


s 
CAN THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM CONGREVE PANS 


his now first collected. In Four Volumes, crown quarto (74 x10 inches), limited to 900 sets. Edited from ghvk2a 
original sources by the Rev. Montacus SumMers. "| In the new and complete Nongsucu edition, each play $4 

tANS is reprinted from the original quarto. None of the previous partial reprints has presented anything like a xt) 

4k / reliable text, for hitherto Congreve’s actual dialogue has been added to and bowdlerised at will, while it has dk J 

ANF) been the kabit largely to rewrite the original scene divisions and stage directions. { The present complete y 


ANS edition is limited to 75 sets on hand-made paper at £6 6s., and 825 sets at £3 35. 3 / 
; iy 


"| The whole printing has been subscribed by the Booksellers, to whom immediate application is advised. 


: or certaine paradoxes and problemes. It contains authentic 


. is not Donne’s veritable work. Limited to 645 copies, at 83.61. net. Postage 34, 
si Crs5 
dk 2 FORTHCOMING é db) 
Nagy New pri ANS 

a 2 : Reprints : SN 
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With eight new copper-plate engravings by S 
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| = 

= ——e CONTENTS : 
= | | “Democracy.” By G. Hl. Bonner. | 
2 Corfu, the Ruhr and Our ‘* Much-Talkers ”’ : 
= (1) Corfu. By the Rev. J. Worstey Boprn 

2) The Ruhr. By L. F. Easterbrook. | = | 

Earthquakes in Japan. |= | 

‘ E By Professor J. H. Loncrorp, D.Litt. (formerly |= | 

, H.M. Consul at Nagasaki). | 1 
The Real Tennyson. 
S| By Sir Herbert Warren, K.C.V.O. (President of | 

} Magdalen College, Oxford). | | 

Charies Lamb, Cary and the ‘‘ London Magazine’ | — | 

(concluded), By R. W. KIna. 


William Pitt; and Some Deluded Historians. 
| By Epwarp G. Hawke. 


| The Fashion of Wit. By Hucu CresterMAN. 

© The *‘ Spectator.”’ By J. B. ATKINs. 
Potential Wealth of the Arctic. 

y By Princess Nusrat Aut Mirza (Elizabeth Marc). 


Cruising, on the ent of Greece. 
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By Commander Lorp Tr1ignmoutnH, K.N. 
The Under-Punsioned Officer. 
By Colonel Sir Antnur HoLsrook, M.?. 





The Land Problem: its only Real Solution. 
By Major E. Hamuonp Fok 
The Imperial Conference and the Pacific. 
By GeorrreyY Drac 
Foreign Policy and the Dominions. 
By Frepertck W. EGGLestox 
The Fascist Victory and After. 
By Captain Comin R. Coore. 
Great Britain and the Baltic States. 
by Professor J. Y. Srvpson. 

















Russia in Berlin. By GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. |= | 
The Cinema. By J. Ecciestone. |=] 
A Prayer. By Norman Waker. - | 
very eee * <p 
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| 
: ‘XI a TH Century and After |_| 
3 October 1923 Number | | 


P. S. KING & SON, L®D. 


ESSAYS IN APPLIE D ECONOMICS 
y 








B A. ¢. Pee. MA. Pe fessor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. 200 pp. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Contrents.—The Private Use of Money l nomic 
Chivalry—Long and Short Hirings—Un«e re 
Slump—A Minimum Wage fer Agricultu 
C ive Committe Prices and Wages fron 
me Wage Pr blen Small Holdings 


Popula tion- Some hasnt of the Housing 
the Royal Commission on 1 Income 
operative Societies Ie Real Ratio of Inte 
‘The Foreign Exchange Phe E» 
Money, 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVE MENT IN —— 


me a 
tional Interchangé 
of egal Tender 








By KIYOSHI OGA1 \, Profe r of Special Depi 
ment of Commerce in the University of Commerce, 
Tokyo. With a Preface by Sipney Wess, LI B. 
Demy Svo. 380 pp. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 
ConTENTS The Forerunners of Co perative Societies Japan 
The Mujin—The Hotokusha: A Japanese Co-operative Credit Society 
rhe Modern Co-operativ M nt in Japan—Credit Societies 
Marketing Societies—Purcl = t Machinery Societies 
Association = Cor t Review { Co-operat Progre 1 
Japan with $; al Referes e to the Forms of Co-operation absent 


in Japan—. epee ix—B 


THIRD YEAR BOOK of the LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS. 
By CHARLES H. LEVERMORE, Ph.D., Sceretary 
ot the Leagu N ns Union and otf tl New 
York Peace Soci ty. 
: 12 


Crown &yo. | 1 1dex 7s. 6d. 
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Orchard Heuse, 2 & 4 Great Smith Street, 
WESTMINSTER. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AUTUMN 


The Poetical Works of 
Gilbert Frankau 


Containing the complete Poctical Works of Mr. Frankau, the author of 
PETER JACKSON, etc., with many poems that now appear in book- 
form for the first time, and with photogravure frontispiece of the author 


after the painting by FLORA LION. 
handsomely bound in dark blue cloth. 


Demy 8vo Edition 
Edition de 


2 volumes. 
12s. 6d. net each. 


Luxe on larger paper, hand-made, limited to 310 sets, of which 300 are 
for sale, bound in parchment gilt, boxed, each set signed by the author. 
34 guincas net per set. 


@ The Florence Press 

POEMS OF LORD BYRON : selected, 
edited with a revised text, and arranged in 
chronological order, with a preface, by H. J. C. 
GRIERSON. Edition de Luxe, of 250 numbered 
copies, on hand-made paper, half vellum. 
31s. 6d. net. 


q Flaubert 

THREE TALES: translated by A. 
McDowa tt and illustrated with 12 pictures 
in coloured collotype by R. Diaz DE Sorta. 
21s. net. 


@ Shane Leslie 

DOOMSLAND: a novel of Ireland 
and Irish society during the thirty years 
before Sinn Fein. 7s. 6d. net. 


G Harley Granville-Barker 
THE SECRET LIFE: a new play of 
politics, society and life. 6s. net. 


gq A. A. Milne 
SUCCESS: Mr. Milne’s new play, with 
a preface by the author. 5s. net. 


q Aldous Huxley 

ANTIC HAY: a new novel in Mr. 
Huxley’s peculiar vein, fantastic, witty, and 
exuberantly entertaining. 7s. 6d. net. 


q T. F. Powys 
BLACK BRYONY : a tale, with wood- 
cuts by R. A. GARNET?. 6s. net. 


q H. D. Harben 
LOVE-LETTERS TO A 
WOMAN: a novel. 6s. net. 


DEAD 


97 & 99 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, 


a 


q Sir Harry Johnston 

THE STORY OF MY LIFE: the 
autobiography of an explorer, governor, and 
man of science and art. See particularly 
the chapters on Africa. With photogravure 
frontispiece and 3 illustrations. 21s. net. 


q W. Rothenstein 

TWENTY - FOUR PORTRAITS, 
SECOND SERIES: chiefly of the younger 
generation in literature, science, and the arts. 
With character-sketches of the subjects of the 
portraits. 21s. net. 


q Julian Huxley 

ESSAYS OF A BIOLOGIST : designed 
for the expert and the general reader alike. 
7s. Od. net. 


q Arthur McDowall 

NATURE & MEN: a study of men’s 
feelings about nature contrasting various 
types. Frontispiece after CROME. 7s. net. 


@ Roger Fry: 
VISION & DESIGN: a cheaper and 
revised edition, with 8 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


q J. E. Buckrose 

WHAT I HAVE GATHERED: notes 
and essays by the author of Down Our Street. 
6s. net. 


@ Helen Granville-Barker 


ADA: a novel, a subtle and humorous 
picture of life in Europe. 7s. 6d. net. 


@ Constance Smedley 


TALES FROM TIMBUKTU: _ illus- 
trated by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. 7s. Od. net. 


W.C. 2. 
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